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THE 

E-A.MPLE OF FRANCE 

\ 

.A • 

WARNIfG TO BRITAIN. 



T he writers who have >ubii(hed their fenti- 
ments on the events w have paflTed in 
France fince the Revolurion, been fo lavifli 
of argument, fo exuberant in ^ry, that they 
feem to have relied for fuccefs wiu their readers, 
not fo much on force of fafts, as oiiingenuiiy in 
weaving curious webs of reafoning. W- have had, 
on the one hand, panegyrics on Gallic freedom, 
with enthufiaftic calls to purfue the fame in 

order to arrive at the fame happinefs : on thes^her 
hand, every circumftance of the Revolution, from 
the original wilh for liberty, has been condemned 
and fatirized with more wit than truth. To plairi 
men thcle writers feem equally removed from that 
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examination, which, attending folely to fadls, and 
their immediate and more remote confequences, 
is not apt to truft to the cunning of argument, but 
looks on every fide for the more folid fupporr * 
experiment. 

I am inclined to think the application ' 
to matters of government, a furprifinr*^^*^^*^*^^ 
in the human mind j for men to be 
to reafon in inquiries, where exper? equally 

at hand for their guide, has t)y 

various great authorities, to br^*^ every other fei- 
ence, the grofTefl: folly — why *^ obfervation (hould 
not equally extend to th feience of legiflation, 
will not eafily appear. 


My perfonal purf-^ ^ 
has confirmed me habit of experimental in- 
quiry : I have occafions the 

fallacy of rcafr‘ing, even when exerted with great 
force of tale'^s, that I am apt, whenever fafts are 
not clearly difeerned, to queftion rather than to de- 
cide; to doubt much more readily than to pro- 
nounce/and to value the citation of one new ex- 
peru^ted cafe in point, more than an hundred 
j^iiliant declamations. Having refided a good 
.deal in France during the progrefs of the Revolu- 
tion, to which I was, for fome time, a warm friend $ 
having paffed through every province of the king- 
dom i 
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dom ; examined all Her principal manufaftures ; 
gained much inttruftion, relative to the ftate of 
her commercCj and attended minutely to the fitu- 
ation of her people, it was natural for me, on my 
return to England, to confult with attention the 
legiflativc a£ls of the new government ; and to pro- 
cure, by correfpondence and converfation, with 
perfons on whom I could depend, fuch intelli- 
gence as was neceffary to enable me to fatisfy my 
curiofity concerning the refult of the mod fingular 
Revolution recorded in the annals of mankind. I 
fhould confider myfelf as a bad fubjeft of Britain, 
if I did not ufe every endeavour to render the 
knowledge, thus acquired, of ufe to my country- 
men ; and it is folely with this view that 1 now 
throw together a few fhort eflays, inferted origin- 
ally in the Annals of Agriculture, fomewhat im- 
proved in form, and with fuch additions as the 
events of the period afford. 

But in attempting to give expreffions adequate 
to the indignation every one muft feel at the hor- 
rible events now paffing in France, I am fenfible 
that I may be reproached with changing my poli- 
tics, my “ principles,” as it has been called.— 
My principles I certainly have not changed, be,, 
caufe if there be one principle .more predominant 
than another in my politics, it is the principle of 
change* I have been too long a farmer to be go- 
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verned by any thing but events; I have a confti- 
tutional abhorrence of theory, of all truft in ab- 
ftracft rcafoningj and confequently I have a reliance 
merely on experience, in other words, on events, 
the only principle worthy of an experimenter. 

The circumftance, of there being men who hav- 
ing been friends to the Revolution, before the loth 
of Auguft, yet continue friends to it, proves clearly 
one of two things j that they are either republicans, 
and therefore approved of the Revolution before 
the loth of Auguft merely as a ftep to the 21ft of 
January, thinking, with Dr. Prieftley, the Revolu- 
tion of the loth necejfary and happy j— or, that they 
have changed their principles. The Revolution 
before the loth of Auguft, was as different from 
the Revolution after that day as light from dark- 
nefs; as clearly diftindl in principle and pradlice 
as liberty and flavery ; for the fame man to ap- 
prove therefore 6f both, he muft either be uncan- 
did or changeable; uncandid in his approbation 
before that period — changeable in his approbation 
after it. Plow little reafon therefore for reproach- 
ing me with fentiments contrary to thofc I pub- 
liftied before the 10th of Auguft! I am not 
changeable, but ftcady and confiftent ; the fame 
principles which direded me to approve the Re- 
volution in its commencement (the principles of 
real hberty), led me to deteft it after the loth of 

Auguft. 
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Auguft. The reproach of changeablenefs,or fome- 
thing worfe, belongs entirely to thofe who did not 
then change their opinion, but approve the republic^ 
as they had approved the limited monarchy^ Upon 
the fure ground of experiment, it lhall be my bu- 
finefs,^ in the enfuing pages, to bring to the 
reader’s notice fome fafts, proper to explain. 


First, the real ftate of France: and, 

Secondly, the caufes of her evils ; and I fhall 
then apply her example to the landed, monied, 
commercial, and labouring interefts of the 
kingdoms. 



PRESENT STATE of FRAN 


THE fafts which will beft explain this, con- 
cern— i. Government. 2. Perfonal Liberty. 3. Se- 
curity of Property. 

Government. 

In all difeuffions relative to the new fyftem of 
conftitution or government in France, it is necef- 
fary, firft to inquire, whether they have any other 
fyftem than that of anarchy. The circumftances. 
to wh^h I (hall allude, tend very ftrongly to prove 
that the Jacobm clubs, the general councils of the 

commons, and the nominal legiOative convention. 

* 3 appear 
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appear fo to divide the fupreme power among 
them, while the mob, or nation, call it which you 
pleafe, a6t fo independently of all three, that, 
to compliment the rcfult with the term government^ 
would be truly ridiculous. To talk of the Rights 
of Man, or any other declarations or laws of the 
Conftituent Aflembly, is perfedtly befide all prcr 
fent queftions j the heptarchy is not more out of 
date. — But let us examine fafts, as reported by 
Jacobin authority. 

1 ) 

The freedom of ele6tions leems to be curioufly 

attended to. Refolution of the Jacobin club of 

September 13, fent to all the clubs of the kingdom: 
— Let us not lofe a fingle moment to prevent, 
by firm meafures, the danger of feeing thefe new 
legiflators oppofe, with impunity, the fovereign 
will of the nation. Let us be infpired with the 
fpirit of the eleftoral body of Paris, whofe decrees 
exprefs, that a Scrutiny Jhall he made of the Na- 
tional Convention, for the furpofe of expelling from 
its hofom fuch jufpehled members as may, in their no- 
mination, have efcaped the fagacity of the primary 
ajfemblies*' (Polit. State, No. 6. p. 449.) What 
a beautiful leflbn is this to the men who complain 
of our reprefentation in England, and wilh it re- 
formed. — Here is a delicious reform, and at the 
hands of republicans ! The world, probably, ne- 
yer contained a proof of more determined confo- 

fipni 
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fion j this is truly a digefi of anarchy. For mem- 
bers to be elefted to the Convention, under the 
controul of the commons of Paris, whether they 
fliall take their feat or not, is curious, and ought 
to give us the clearea conviaion, that the Jaco- 
bins want no Duke of Brunfwick to be the avenger 
of the crimes of Paris. None can be fuch adepts 
in national mifery, fuch founders of national ruin, 
as the people thernfelves, whofe exertions are, 
■with lingular ingenuity, forming a fyftem, in 
which regulation lhall produce difordcr, and de- 
crees blood. That the people defign to legillate 
perlbnally for thernfelves, cannot be doubted j they 
mean the Convention to have no power, but an 
initiative to propofe to the lovereign, who* will ac- 
cept or rejca by the organ of clubs. 

It is eafy to guefs at the obedience paid to a 
fovereign body whofe ele6lion is thus refpedted : 
the Convention decreed, that all ele6lions Ihould 
be made by ballot: this was direflly difobeyed by 
Paris, “ Of twenty-five Sedlions,” fays Bar baroux, 
Oa. 30, “ that have returned an account of the 
eleftion of a mayor, eighteen have violated that 
law J and the feftion of the Pantheon has propofed, 
Ihould their prefident be called to the bar, to at- 
lend him armed. 

® 4 ’ . " • Odober 
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06 lober 5th, a deputation from that city, thus 
fpeak at the bar, demanding the fpeedy trial of the 
King. “ The men of the loth of Auguft will 
never fufFer, that thofe they have inverted with 
their confidence lhall defpife for an inrtant the fo- 
vereignty of the people j courage is the virtue of 
a free people j and we will not depart from the 
principle, that if it is juft to obey laws, it is juft 
alfo to refirt defpots, under whatever mafque they 
may conceal themfelves: we think it for our inte- 
reft to make our ,, elections niiva voce (a haute 
voix):" The minifter of the interior is forced to 
write the fame day to the Convention, “ I pray 
you to take meafures, to prevent being null and 
without cfFed all the demands and requifitions 
which I daily make, in the name of the law, 
to the commons of Paris.” The minifler, in the 
name of the Convention, applied for law j but 
found the commons of Paris ftronger than both. 
« I have feen,” fays Cambon, Sept. 25th, “ thefe 
commons rob the national edifices of all their moft 
precious effidls, without the Icaft regifter or note j 
and when we decreed that thefe effeds Ihould be 
carried to the national treafure, that decree re- 
mained without execution.” 

" The council general of the commons of Pa- 
ris,” faysBarrere, Nov. loth, “ has fought to de- 
prefs, by every poflibl? method, the national repre- 

fentation, 
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fentation. The legiflative body laid, that that 
germ of new revolutions ought to difappeary and the 
next day it was obliged to withdraw its decree. It 
faid alfo, that the gates of Paris ought to be opened^ 
that every man might travel freely through the inte^ 
rior of the empire ; jDut the council general ordered 
them to be Ihut. The legillature decreed that no 
more pajfports Jhould he necejfary. The council ge- 
neral direflly ordered that none (hould ftir without 
a paflport*.” “ The conftitutional dignity of 
the National Aflembly,” fays Paine, ‘‘ cannot de- 
bafe itfelf. Paris is the beft judge of the debafe- 
ment of that alTembly. 


That the municipalities are in a Hate of real 
anarchy, appears clearly from different bodies af- 
fuming the fame power ; while the municipalities 
of Paris were demanding one fum of the Con- 
vention, le commune proprement ditCy or ninety-fix 
commiffioners of feftions were demanding another, 
which induced Kerfaint to exclaim — ]n what anar- 
chy is our adminijlration plunged. Ought there to 
he two bodies of reprejentatives of the commons of 
Parts? the law prohibits it^. This is curious; 
a legal veftry meets in the church, and is oppofed 
by another in an alehoufe kitchen, who term 
themfelves the veftry, properly called, and one 
having a tafte of public plunder, the other petition 
^Ifo for the fame thing ; fuch are the bodies that 


? Moniteur, Off. a?, 
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feize and divide, under the epithets of, confifca- 
tion, adminiftraiion, and fale, the eftates and 
property of emigrants. 

The commiflioners of the fedions of Paris, at 
the bar of the Convention, bully it in thefe terms : 
“ The time prelTes — the ftorm forms itfelf.”— 
Thus overturning the government that had been 
formed on the Rights of Man, which, inftead of 
yielding peace and tranquility, produced dorms 
only, the eternal produdls of fuch Revolutions; 
and the blood that had been fo lavilhly fpilled for 
the public repofe, afforded fo little, that the 
minifter Roliand, writing to the commons of 
Paris, fays, / hear of nothing hut confpiraciesj and 
profess of murder^ and ajfajfination *. The wicked 
preached yejlerday^ at the fame moment^ in different 
parts of Paris, pillage, and ajfaffination f. And being 
ordered by the Convention to report the date of 
Paris, his expreffion is, the adminijlrative bodies, 
without powers', the commons defpotic', the peopU 
deceived ',—Juch is Paris J ! But deceived and 
ignorant as they were, they thought their lights 
fufficient to indru6i‘ the nominal legiQature; as 
Marat and his gang were daily declaring, that cut- 
ting off heads was the genuine employment of ts 
people, and denouncing fo many members of the 
Convention in the Jacobin clubs, it was debated in 
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the Convention, whether a guard ought not to be 
drawn from all the eighty-three departments. On 
this project, the commiflioners of the forty -eight 
feaionsof Paris thus fpeak (Oa. 19) to the Con- 
vention : “ Proxies of the fovereign ! You fee 

before you the deputies of the feaions of Paris, 
They come to make you underftand eternal truths. 
No words— but things ! It is propofed to place 
you on a level with tyrants — to furround you with 
a diftindt guard. The fedtions of Paris weighing 
the principles on which the fovereignty of the peo- 
,ple refides, declare to you that this proje6t is 
odious and dangerous. We will attack in front 
fuch a principle. What audacioufnefs, to conjec- 
ture that the people will confent to fuch a decree I 
What 1 they propofe to you conftitutional decrees, 
before the exiftence of the conftitution 1 Wair till 
the law exifts j and the people have fanftioned it. 
Paris has made the Revolution, Paris has given 
liberty to the reft of France. Paris knows bow to 

maintain it 

$ 

Here Paris exprefsly declares to the Convention, 
that their decrees were wafte paper, till the people 
fanaion thenn : fuch is perfonal reprefentation , an 
affembly ,s fo elected, and the people no fooner 
poflefs fuel, reprelenrattves, than, intoxicated with 
power, they declare their deputies things of draw, 

• Monit. oa. a,. 
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and thdr decrees null, till fan^tioned by the people 
thcmfrlves ! What a IcfTon ! to the friends of re- 
form ! In all the ■public places^ fays Louvet at 
the I^huilleriejy in the Balais de la Revolution^ and 
elft'where^ you hear them preach continually infur^ 
rellion againjl the National Convention, The de- 
puties of the department of Loire, tell the Con- 
vention at the bar. Tour fcandalous debates are 
known in every corner of France. The ajfii^ed 
people fent you to make laws^ and you know not how 
to make a regulation \ they fent you to render France 
refpeHedy and you know not bow to refpell it your- 
Jelves ; they fent you to ejlablijh liberty ^ and you have 
7 ict known how to maintain your own. ' Tou tremble 
before thefe tribunes \. The nation is tired of 
beholding peifidious reprefentatives,*’ fay the forty 
eight fe6tions ofvParis at the bar J. 

The National Convention^ fays Marat himfelf, of- 
fers the mojl afflibling and fcandalous fpellacle. Could 
an American favage be brought into it, he would be- 
lieve the French legiflators an ajfembly of madmen and * 
furies. Unworthy men ! Tou are without knowledgCy • 
virtue y patriotifiUy or fhame j and are led by a band 
of vile wicked rafcalsy devoted to ambitiony and trem- 
bling left their crimes fhould be revealed 1|. 

* 

• Monit. Oft. 29, Jan. 10, 1793. % April 11, 

U journal de Maraty Jan, 16, 
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.Paine is of an opinion directly contrary, « {jjgy 
fprang not from the filth of rotten boroughs-— .they 
debate in the language of gentlemen — their dig, 
nity is ferene — they prefcrve the right angled cha- 
rafter of man.” We well know what their lan- 
guage is i and if a right angled charafter produces 
right angled aftions, we know what thofe are alfo. 
For the ferenity of their dignity ! ! l—lt is a fit fub- 
jeft for mirth, but not for argument. Such is the 
conftitution eftabliflied by men, whom Mr. Chriftie 
calls “ Patriots, whom Athens would have adored, 
and of whom Rome was not worthy.” 

/ 

It is high time for us to knoWy fays Cambon, 
that the Convention is abfolutely dejpijed*. An- 
archyy faid Baurere f, is at its zenith : and Bar- 
baroux Anarchy reigns around us, and we have 
done nothing to reprefs it, Thoje who provoke to 
murder are yet triumphant. Anarchy is the caufo 
of all our evils! fays the President of the Con- 
vention to the deputation for the department of 
Indre and Loire jj. The miniilcr of the interior 
to the committee of general fafety ; every day, for 
a month pafi, they have talked of renewing the pro- 
fcriptionsi 1 have, for many days, received and laid 
before you ajfurcinces of projeSls of maffacre and mur- 
der, publickly preached %. 

* Monit. Dec. .9, ^ oaober 30. t ibid 

H December 4. § January 16, ^ 
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Thefe are the accounts and the ^ords of the 
members of the Convention openly delivered j but 
we have a reformer in England, who chara61:erizes 
the French government with the epithets of,— 
“ the ere6t mien and heavenly dignity of afpedt,— 
the fair and enchanting form, — the vifion fo de- 
lightful.” — It is whimfical enough, that while the 
French find their government a mere anarchy of 
murderers and banditti, our Englifli reformers 
fhould delineate it as the peculiar difpenfation of 
Providence ftiowering blcflings on mankind. That 
while the adminiftrators of the department of Cal- 
vados, tell the Convention, that Paris is the focus 
of injury eSliony vengeance, and projeription : that in- 
nocent blood has. flowed, that villains who are the 
deteflation of the nation, and will be the opprobrium 
of pofterity, flill calculate, in criminal filence, the 
life and death of citizens*, an Englifiiman can be 
found to declare fuch a government fo beneficent, 
that he can refer it only to the firft great caufe 
of all ! •)• 

> « 

« It is not among the lead of the evils of the 
prefent exifting governn.ents in all parts of Eu- 
rope, that man, confidcred as man, is thrown back 
to a vaft diftance from his Maker, and the arti- 
ficial chain filled up by a fuccefljon of barriers, or 

• Monit. Oftober ao. 

t Major Cartwright to the Duke of NcwcaAle. 

fort 
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fort of turnpike- gates, through which he has to 
pafs. I will quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of bar- 
riers, that he has fct up between man and his 
Maker ; fear to God, — awe to kings, — affeaion 
to parliaments , — duty to magiftrates ,^ — reverence to 
priefts, — ref-pedl to nobility.” One needs not put 
the name of Paine to this ; he has a lingular fe- 
licity in producing fentiments on ^ which events 
form the right comment. Here, for inftance, he 
ridicules Mr. Burke, for reprefenting thefe virtues i 
as a neceffaiy tribute rendered by man to his Crea- 
tor; but the matters pupils have been too adroit 
and too exaft in reducing the theory of this doc- 
trine to pradlice ; for their afbions have thewn, 

■ that here we are to feek the principle that was the 
guide of France ! Thefe turnpike-gates of fear, 
awe, affcaion, duty, reverence, and refpea, which 
he ftigmatizes as the attendants of the old govern- 
ments, moft certainly are not to be found in the 
new fyftem of France. Her people have proved 
too clearly, to admit a doubt, that to their ma- 
giftrates they pay no duty, and to their priefts no 
reverence. Hiftings, threats, and bullying, ex- 
prefs their affedion for parliaments. They mur- 
dered thdr king, infttad of having him in awe- 
and biafphenned their God inftead of fearing him! 
Thofe turnpike.gates are levelled without the read' 
ing of one riot-aft ; Rights of Man proclaimed the 
work. Frenchmen will pay toll no longer-they 

have 
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have not wherewithal— the coin of affedlon, duty, 
and reverence, is current no longer — they have pa- 
per in their purfes, and in their hearts you will find 
terror, hatred, difobedience, and guilt. You might 
as well alk at your barrier for a louis d’or, as for 
juftice, mercy, or truth. 

\ 

From fuch a polluted fountain, it is eafy to fup- 
pofe what ftreams muft flow ; and that all parts of 
France have been fcenes either of infurreftion, of 
plunder, or of blood ; the inftances of Marfeilles, 
Lyons, Avignon, Arles, Rouen, Caen, Bourdeaux, 
Nancy, Lifle, and a long lift of other cities, are 
notorious: it may not be fo generally known, 
that at Charleville the colonel commandant was 
murdered *. That at CreflTcy all was riot and 
violence f. That at Cambray the lieutenant colo- 
nel Befombre was murdered by the Gens d’armes, 
and captain Logros* head was on a bayonettcj. 
That the rebellion of Poitou was of 10,000 ||, and 
that of Chartres double. More Angular than thefe 
is the cafe of D’Hoic, who being condemned to 
the flocks only for four hours, by the^wr^ de juge- 
wentj for crimes that merited an hundred deaths, 
being expofed on the Place de Greve, demanded 
of the populace, liberty or death ; the mob, in Ipite 
of the Gens d’armes, mounted the fcafFold, cut 

• Monit, Sept. 4. f oa. 17, j oa. 10, ii oa. 15. 
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the cords of the criminal, and carried him oflp in 
triumph. When fays the editor of the Moniteur, 
reporting it, will the people feel the necejjity of re- 
fpeSling the laws ? * 

Marat will not be fufpeaed of a want of that 
(launch republicanifm and Jacobin ardour, which 
is inclined to admit no more evils in the new go- 
vernment, than are really to be found in'it. What 
is his account ? Conpder the aEiual Jiate of France ; 
the profound mifery in which the people languifh', the 
enormous dilapidations of the public fortune \ the ra- 
pid exhaujiion of its lajl refources j conjider the mo- 
nopolies^ thefts, majfacres, rapine, and diforder of 
every fpecies, which dejolate the kingdom. Never 
was the mijery of the people Jo ruinous ; never was 
anarchy carried to fuch excefs-, never was tyranny 
fo devouring', never was there JUch a contempt of 
law / / / 1 

“ No queftion has arifcn within the records of 
hiftory that preffed with the importance of the 
prcfent. It is whether univerfal civilization fhall 
take place ? Whether robbery (hall be banilhed 
from courts and wretchednefs from countries?” 
Paine, Vary the words a litde, and you will ap- 
proach tht trmh-k is whether univerfal rapine 
fliall invade ; whether robbery {hall be faSioned' 

• Oft. 29. I Journal dt Marat, Mari i. 
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by conventions j and nations become the .prey 0 ^ 
reprefentative banditti ? 

' \ 

What multiplied proofs of that fa6l, that with- 
out a King, and fome body between the King and 
the people, where there' is an indigent poor, all 
falls to confufion. The Jacobin Rabbeau once 
- knew this : — Dans un grand empire' il faut abfo- 
lument des hommes decores, fans quoi Tetat 
tombera dans une vafte popularite, dans une im- 
menfe dcmocratie, qui doit finir par Tanarchie, 
ou par le delpoiifrne felon que le prince ou le peo- 
ple feront Tun ou I’autre, le plus fort *.** 

. ' \ 

1 

• The ISlatioriy fays Paine, not Parliament^ Jhould 
reform abu/es : the idea of vitiated bodies reforming 
tbemfJves is a parodox, Exaflly in proportion 
then to a nation interfering and taking the remedy 

. of abufes into its own hands fliould be the efFedl in 
wiping them out. Apply to France for a com- 
mentary on this text. Has it been fo ? As Jhe 
• advanced in reform^ did abufes difappear ? Never 

was dodlrine fo belied by events as the dodrine of 
this great politician. 

The event of the French conftitution, as it ap- 
pears in the government of the Convention, is 

• Confiderations fur les Inierits du ‘tiers Etat» Par’R»bbeau St. 
Etienne. 1788. zd edit. F. 641. 
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probably the completeft tyranny that ever was in 
the world. That Afifembly have united in one 
body the legiflative, executive, and judiciary 
powers ; and they have done this in direct confe- 
quence of the principle, that all power originates 
from the people, which, by a very fmall extenfion, 
becomes the maxim that no power Ihould exift in- 
dependent of the people. If any perfon doubts 
the fad, let him confider the eternal appointment 
and difpatch of commiflioners to the armies and 
the departments, with the powers thefe deputies 
are armed with, and the objeds of their miffion j 
and let him further confider the conllitution of 
that infernal court of juftice or of blood, called the , 
revolutionary tribunal *. The majority of the af- 
fembly were fenfible of the nature of that tribunal, 
but defended themfelves by the pretence of all ty- 
rants, ancient and modern, fiate necejjity, Mon- 
tefquieu*s expreffion j- is good : Tout feroit ;perdu 
when thefe three powers are united, whether in a fo- 
vereign, in a body of nobility, or of the people. 

* De Lolir" /aftly obferves, that if an aiTembly has the power of 
appointing judicial commidioners, it is the fame thing as exercif- 
ing the judicial power itfelf. Book. ii. chap. 9. 

t I cannot name that great writer, without remarking two ob- 
fervations, ftrongly confirmed by the French revolution j one is, 
that if the legiQative body be always alTembled, the executive can 
do nothing but defend itfelf. The other, that the moment the ex- 
ecutive magtftrate can be accufed or judged, U n'y auroit plus de 
liberte, 
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The executive government,” fays Paine, 
is either a political fupcrfluity, or a chaos of 
unknown things.” It fliould feem that the Con- 
vention have thought with him, and have there- 
fore aflumed the executive power themfelves, 
diftributing it among their own members, under 
the title of commiffioners ; but as they never pro- 
ceed an inch, but under the cloak of fraud and 
myftery,” they leave the executive council its 
name and falary, while they draw to themfelves 
the pover and the fundlions. The people are the 
dupes, who are for ever complaining of tyranny, 
the origin of which they never underftand; but 
they fee the legiflature fplic into » parties feramb- 
ling under leaders j ” they feel the evil, but have 
no idea of any other cure than that of their Jacred 
duty of inJurre^ioHj which has been fo often ap- 
pealed to, that it is become a part of the confti- 
tution, as all facred duties ought to be. Such, 
indignant reader ! is reprefentative government, 
when real and unrefirained ! Thanks to the ori^ 
ginal purity of our conflitution, the monfter here 
has a rein in his jaws. 

Government, by precedent,” fays the fame great 
'politician, “ is one of the vileft of fyftemsj it is a 
governtrent hobbling on flilts and crutches.” The 
French feem to work exactly according to the model 
of his ideas. Precedent, heaven knows ! makes no 

part 
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part of their fyftem : it would puzzle heads more 
acute than his, to find in the annals of human depra- 
vity, a precedent for guilt like theirs. Thev da(h 
through hlood — they fly at the objefls of their ra- 
pine t while, in a more humble icourfe, govern- 
ments, by precedent, hobble flowly, but furely, " 
towards the great land -marks of individual happi- 
nefs and national profperity — If ftiks and crutches 
have brought us to that goal, we need not envy 
the £rial flight or inflammable wings of balloon 
philofophers. Government is but beginning to 
be known. Pdinc* Indeed ! ^Vhy then dareft 
thou to impofe thy jejune theories, thy falfe con- 
clufions, thy impudent alTertions, for the maturity 

of wifdom j thy froth of novelty, for the diftates of 
experience ? 

Such is'the refult of that conftitution, founded 
on perfonal reprefentation, which has been boafted 
as the pride and glory of legiflation. Such are 
the eflFedts* that form the comment on fo many 
hundred books and pamphlets publilhcd in praife 

of an edifice erefted on the Rights of Man ! 

And of which we may fay, with truth and mode- 
ration, that it has brought more mifery, poverty, 
devaftation, imprifontnent, bloodfhed, and ruin on 
France, in fdur years, than the old government 
did in a century. Such is the fyftem that has 
been contrafted by Paine to the conftitution of 
England. Every thing with us, according to 
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him, has a conftitution except the nation ; and if 
we had a conftitution we fhould be able to pro- 
duce it. The French, on the contrary, formed 
one which they could produce, printed op vellum, 
and boot'd in morocco j carried by every one in 
his pockt% as the charter of his Rights j but, un- 
fortunately for theories of government, this great 
eiTorf of legiflationj this boaft of French, and 
onvy of Englilb Jacobins ; this mafter-piece of the ' 
metaphyfical art of Abbe Sieyesj this quintef 
cence of what ought to bCy in oppofition to what 
J * J this fine machine pronounced by fo many 
pens immortal J formed on the idea of Paine, 
antecedent to government ^ and dijiinbi from it \ 
this capital production of Gallic genius, endured 
fcarcely two years. The freedom it afforded 
was not fufficient for adepts in the Rights of Man ; 
the exiftence of a King became offeiifive to the 
new lights by which they were illuminated : in- 
furrtdion was pronounced a facred duty^ — revolt 
followed j—and the horrors that will for ever ftain 
the annals of mankind, — the deep damnation that en- 
fued, — are written in every heart'from which Jaco- 
binifin has not eradicated all traces of feeling and 
humanity. Such has been the practice of the 
French Revolution j for its theory, go to Rights 
of Man, 

• La phyfique ne peut etre que la connoiffance de ce qui efl, 
L’art plus hard! demande ce qui doif etre pour I'utilite des hommes< 
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Perhaps experience will juftify us in afferting, 
that that government is beft which is bell cal- 
culated to (land ftillj bccaufe the thing wanted 
in government is not activity, but repofe ; and 
to do nothing is nineteen times in twenty bet- 
ter than readily to do any thing. The ,vetos 
of different orders, or houfes, • therefore muft be 
good, as they are fo many impediments to aflion. 
No government is fo reftlcfsly active as a pure 
democracy, voting in a fingle afTemblyj the mob 
being fatisfied no longer than a torrent of events 
keeps them in breathlefs expedation. We fee, 
in the cafe of France, that fuch buftle is the energy 
of mifchief, the motion of defpotifm. Their late 
luccefles, fb unlooked for and furprifing, made 
them fpeak commonly, in the ftreets of Paris, of 
conquering Europe ; fhould farther fuccefs attend 
their arms, they, will infallibly attempt it. The 
leaders, who owe their importance to the prefent 
hurricane of events, would fink too low in a calm, 
for fuch men .to allow the ftorm to fubfide. 


"The authority of future ajfemhlies, fays Paine, will 
he to legijlate according to the principles prefcrihed in / * 
the conjiitution ; and if experience fhould Jljew, thatl^. 
alterations are necejary, they will not be left to the\^ 
dijcretionary power of the governments Before his 
book was well circulated, that future government 
pulled down the conhitution. He goes on-^ 
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government arifing out of Jochty, cannot have the 
right of altering itfelf', if it hady it would be arbi^ 
irary. Here he levels point blank the fyftcm he 
wrote five hundred pages to fupport. Then the 
French government IS arbitrary. 

Yet thefe infamies of abftrafl and ideal perfec- 
tion are not black enough to deter men from 
boldly, in the full face of government and of day, 
letting their names to fuch fentiments as thefe, in 
which the Britilh confiitution and its friends are 

thus charaderifed : » The mad councils of 

rage and defperation.”— « Maimed, mutilated, 
mangled, and wretched condition.” — “ Scanty 
fragments, loathfome offals, are all of freedom 
that the people of England tafte,”-— ‘‘ Mendicants 
fubfifting on crumbs.” — “ Vifions of flaughtered 
citizens and a pillaged nation.”—" Happy French- 
men ! How long will Englifhmcn endure the 
lhame of feeing their houfe of reprefentatives a 
Ihocking contrail to models fo pure ! ” — Not even 
plaufible conceffton will now, in my humble opinion, 
put;^he people off their guard, and compromife will 
be received as infult. Their demand is their rights. 
They are taking their caufe into their own hands. 
They want no patrons j and their friends will be 
their fervants. Their operations are infailiblCi 
their ftrength will foon be invincible.” — " Among 
the difeoveries of thefe pregnant times, it has been 
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found out, that men may live and thrive without 
lords ; that the fun will fhine and the dew will de- 
fcend where thVre are none but equal citizens to 
partake of thefe bleffings ; and that even good 
laws can be made, and jullice well adminiftered, 
without either hereditary' Itgiflators or hereditary 
judges*! ’’—The people of England, fubdued iy 
wretched artifice and juggling policy j — their violated 
rights and expiring liberty-^Cdys Mr. Sheridan 
Viblims of venal and perfidious affQciatiQns~-‘hy% 
Mr. Grey J. 

Would any perfon conceive it poflible, that the 
paffages here collefled, exprefTive of the warmeft 
deteftation, were not applied to France, as being 
mod peculiarly adapted to maik the date of that 
kingdom, weltering in its bed blood, 'rather than 
to one in fo fingular a date of profperity as Eng- 
land ? When our deftruftion is threatened fo 
openly — when fo clear an explanation is given of 
the REAL meaning and intentions of the reforming 
focicties — and when the operations and drengih of 
the rabble are fo foon to be INVlKCIBj^E, ic 
furcly behoves the government of this country to 
awaken to danger fo imminent ; to menaces fo au- 
dacious ; and to a licentioulhefs of publication, 

« 

• Major Cartwright's Letter to the Duke of Newcaaie, 
f Declaration of the friends ol the liberty of the prefs, p. la. 

I Ibid. p. 15* 
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which, whatever be the intention, muft, if unre- 
ftrained, let loofe the daemons of difcord, the hell 
hounds of the mob, to the utter deftrudlion of all 
that flourifties at prefent in this kingdom. • 

But Paine thinks differently of our no confti- 
tution. — “ The country governs itfelf at its own 
cxpence, by means of magiftrates, juries, feflions, 
and aflize j — what i& called government, is only 
boundlefs extravagance. This is one of the falle 
and flippant remarks of that endlefs prevaricator, 
who has not faft to fupport him in more than one 
of a thoufand aflertions. What are magiftrates 
without the controul of feflions, but tyrants ? 
What would feflions be without the King’s Bench I 
W’^hat would the King’s Bench be without a fupe- 
rior ? You can finilh in none of thefe fteps with- 
out tyranny being the confequence. It is the gra- 
dation and controul of powers which forms the true 
balance. It is THE CROWN that keeps all 
thefe meaner ftars in their rcfpedive orbits : there 
is no fimilar power in France, and therefore all is 
confufion and tyranny. The admirable utility of 
magiftrates, Teflions, afTize, &c. are felt and ad- 
mitted you would have this without a fuprcme 
magiftrate,— that is, you would have attraftion 
without matter, and folar heat without a fun. 
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« The generality of governments,” fays 
Prieftley, “ have hitherto been' little more than a 
combination of the few againft the many\ and to 
the mean pafTions and low cunning of thefe few, 
have the greateft interefts of mankind been too 
long facrificed. Whole nations have been deluged 
with blood,- and every fource of future profperity 
has been drained, to gratify the caprices of fome 
'of the moft defpicable, or the mod execrable of 
the human fpecies. For what elfe have been the 
generality of kings, .their minifters of ftate, or 
their miftrefles, to whofe wills whole kingdoms 
have been fubje 61 ? What can we fay of thofe 
who have hitherto taken the lead in conducing the 
affairs of nations, but that they have commonly 
been either weak or wicked, and fometimes both? 
Hence the common reproach of all hiftories, that 
they exhibit little more than a view of the vices 
and miferies of mankind. From this time, there- - 
fore, we may exped that it will vear a different 
'and more plcafing afpeiff 

The events which have paflfed fince this paffage 
was written, muft make one fmile in reading it. 

It now appears, that the combination of the many 
againft the/<?w, can alfo deluge a nation in blood, 
with a cruelty more accurfed, becaufe unneceffary 
to the many . that lources of profperity can be 

•f Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, p. 144. 
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drained without minifters and without miftrcfles j 
that weaknefs and wickednel's can take the lead 
without kings ; and that hiftory will ftill continue 
to exhibit the vices and miferics of mankind. 


Perfonal Security. 

The ftatc of France, refpefting the perfonal 
liberty of her citizens, is difpatched in few words : 
There is no such thing: the fa£b is fo notori- 
ous, that an appeal to inftances might by many be 
deemed unneceflary j there are, however, a few cir— 
cumftances that merit noting, not fo much to prove 
the violation of this firft and moft facred duty of 
government, as to fhew that fuch violations have 
been committed on principle ^ and perpetrated or 
permitted even by the legiflature itfclf. 

The declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
Citizens fays, no man can he accujedy arrefted^ or 
detainidi except in cafes determined hy the laWj and 
ACCORDING TO THE FORMS WHICH 
THE LAW HAS PRESCRIBED. Such is 
the letter : what is the practice ? On complaints 
from Niort, againft: fdme counter-revolutionifts, 
feized by a mob thirfting for their blood, but who 
wilhed to have the flimfey cloak of a fcmblance of 
juftice, the National Assembly decreed, that 
all the criminal tribunals of the kingdom fhould 

try. 
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try, without appeal, all crimes committed againft 
the Revolution*.” And, in order to indulge the 
fame thirft at Paris, which was not, with all its 
murders, fatiated, they decreed the removal of the 
criminals from Orleans to Paris ; that is, from the 
legally eftabliftied judicature, where there was a ' 
chance of juftice, to an illegal one, where there 
was no fuch chance ; and they did this in confe- 
quence of fuch addrelTcs as thefe from the deputa- 
tauon of the commons of Paris. It is time that the 
crimimU at Orleans he transferred to Paris, there to 
receive the funifhment of their crimes. If you do not 
agree to this demand, we cannot anfwer for the ven- 
geance of’ the people. Tou have heard us, and you 
know that infurreSlion is a facred duty ! Invited to 
the honours of the.meeting ! ! ! The fate of thefe 
prifoners is known to every one. 

The declaration fays, that no man can he punijhed 
hut^ in virtue of a law ejiablijhed, and promulgated 
prior to the offence, and legally applied. The ap- 
plication, « difobedience ” in the colonies, « (hall 
be regarded as high treafon, and thofe who fhall 
render themfelves guilty (hall be fent to France to 
be tried, according to the rigour of the law ” 
The liberty of the prcfs was provided for in the 
declaration. Such the theory. The praftice was 
filencing all that were not Jacobin papers, and be- 

• Monit. 3jft. 
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heading the authors. ’ No wonder that, under fuch 
a fpecies of government, prifons fliould be emptic<^ 
by maflacre, and filled again by arbitrary arrefts* 
Sept. i6ih, the minifler writes thus to the 
fembly: “ The natural, civil, and political liberty 
of the nation is in queftion ; fince the 5th, abov^ 
five hundred pcrfons have been arrefted, fo 
the prifons are as full as ever * j no fatisfadlory 
account is given of the authority ; they have beet* 
imprifoned by orders given by the municipality^ 
by fedtions, by the people, and even by indivi' 
duals: emprifonneh par ordre, foit de la munid' 
palitsy foit des fe5lionSy foit du peuple, SOl'f 
MEME D INDIVIDUS ; and the rcafons 
very few of chefe orders are given.” 

I 

The legiflature thus informed of the abufe, 
be prefumed to be on the wing to, remedy it. 
progrefs of the bufinefs is curious - 06 f. 8. 
crce-i— " The National Convention decrees, th®^ 
citizens detained in houfcs, which arc neither pd" 
fons nor houfes of arreft, fball be removed, withi*^ 
fifteen days, into legal prifons j after which 
every citizen, againft whom there appears neith^^ 
warrant of arreft, nor decree of accufation, fhall be 

♦ Contraft this with the seven prifoners (four of them 
Pate ones), the whole number found in the Baftile when for^® 
by the mob ! ! 1 
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fet at liberty *.’* If any doubts could fettiain of 
the real tyranny under which France groans, fuch 
a decree would be fufficient to remove them ^ 
the faft of citizens being thus illegally confined, 
without warrant, and not in legal prifons, is here 
admitted j and men SO treated may be kept 
fifteen days longer before they are fet free 1 Sept. 
i6, the Convention receive the notice officially, 
and 061. 8, they decree a power of arbitrary im- 
prifonment fifteen days longer !!•— Nor does it 
end here; for, Nov. ii, complaint is heard in the 
AlTembly, that no report is made concerning the 
prijoners j and it merits great attention, that 
during this long period of the imprifonment of fo 
many unhappy people, Paris was inceffantly con- 
vulfed J and every day brought reafon to expe6t, 
that imprifonment and daughter would prove fyno- 
nymous terms. To imprifon whom they pleafcd 
on fufpicion, as a method of taking off thofc they 
dared not, or could not publickly accufe, was a 
convenient mode of tyranny, not unworthy of the 
wretch, a member of theii Pandemonium, who, 
fpeaking to the queftion of trying the unhappy 
King, affigned him to torments in the hearing of 
thofe tribunes, who might foon be the executioners 
of his bloody wiffies. MoriJJon, “ the firft and 
molt natural of all my affeaions would be, to fee 
that fanguinary monfier (Louis XVI.) expiate his 

•Mouit. Od. 9, tNov. ij. 
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guilt by the'moft' cruel torments* : ”-i-and another 
{Gonchon, Dec. 12 ) fays, Kings will pafs away! 
hut the declaration of rights and pikes will never 
pafs away. Here let the tyrant hear his condemn 
nation. Deputation of the Sedion of Gardes Fran^ 
piJeSf “ ^he Section of Luxemburg has /worn to 
poniard Louis XVI. if you do not condemn him to 
perijh on a fcaffold ; we were invited to accede to 
/Vf.” As if the declaration of rights were not 
laid in the duft, when fuch language could be 
fpoken of a prifoner unheard j and amidft unani- 
mous and reiterated applaufcs I The applaufcs of 
thofe whofe pikes were ready. 

In the full face of fuch authentic fafts, given 
on the authority of their own minifters and friends, 
,we read, in the Political State of Europe, printed 
by Jordan, and written by Paine and Co. No. 6, 
P» 435> Puns a refpeft is paid to the facred 

prefervation of property, and that the laws are no 
where fo univerfally refpedled and obeyed ! / / What 
will not Jacobin impudence reach! 

The infamous Marat, deeper in the blood of the 
2 d of September than any other perfon, except 
perhaps Petion, feeks to prove it the aft, not of 
a few, but of the people. Xs to the maffacres of 
the 2 d and ^d of* September, it is an atrocity to re^ 
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prejent them as the laork of a gang of brigands. If 
JOf the AJfemblyt the Minifier of the Interior^ and 
the Mayor of Paris, were the culpables ; and nothing 
in the world can wajh them clean from the crime of 
not having prevented ajfajjinations that lajied three 
days i but they will doubtlefs Jay, it was impojftble, 
being equally the aSt of the national guards, the fe^ 
derates, and the people. Petion rejled tranquil at 
table, with Brijfot and his friends, and dijdained to 
quit the party even for receiving the commijfioners 

Jent by the Affembly, to charge him to flop thofe ex^ 
cejjes 

Such has been the attention to perfonal liberty^ 
under the reign of philofophcrs, cftablilhcd on the 
ruins of the mildeft and moft benignant govern- 
ment in Europe, our own only excepted j a go- 
vernment cruelly libelled in the charafter given by 
one of our reforming orators, who thus deferibes 
it ; “a fpecies of government that trampled on 
the property, the liberty, and the lives of its fub- 
jefls i that dealt in extortions, dungeons, and tor- 
tures: and that prepared, beforehand, a day of 
fanguinary vengeance f.” Expreffions fo fmgu- 
larly applicable to the fabric creflcd by the Re- 
volution, that one can with difficulty believe it 
poffible that they were meant for, any other. 

• Journal dt Marat, No. 105. 

+ Mr. SheridaD't Speech^ 
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Security of Property. 

If I had not heard Jacobin converfation in 
England, there would have been little occafion for 
this paragraph ; to a reader that reflefts, it muft at 
once be apparent that where there is no perfonal 
'freedom, there can be no fecure property: It 
would be an infult to common fenfe to fuppofe, 
that a tyrannical mob would refpeft the property 
of thofe whofc throats they cut : arbitrary impri- 
fonment and maffacrc muft be inevitably followed 
by dircdt attacks on property* Contrary however 
to thefe plain deduftions of common fenfe, it has 
been repeatedly aflerted, that the government of 
France has done nothing in violation of the rights 
of property, except with relation to emigrants, who 
. were confidered as guilty for the afb of flying : 
but is it not palpable, that filling prifons on fuf- 
picion, by arbitrary commitments, and emptying 
them by maffacre— that the perpetual din of pil- 
lage and aflaflination — are calculated to fill men 
with alarm and terror — and to drive them to fly 
not through guilt, but horror ? By your murders 
you drive them away ; and then pronouncing them 
emigrants, confifeate their eftates ! And this is 
called the fccurity of property. The cry of arifto- 
crate or traitor is followed by immediate imprifon- 

ment or death, and has been found an eafy way of 
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paying debts. Upon my inquiring of a corrc- 
fpondent what was become of a gentleman I had 
known at Paris, the anfwcr was, that he was met 
in the ftreet by a pcrfon confiderably in his debtj 
who no fooner faw than he attacked him as a trai- 
tor, and ordered him to gaol. No known maffa- 
crc was committed in that prifon, but my ac- 
quaintance was heard of no more. It is eafy to 
Conjedure what became of the debt. Should the 
dsemons of difeord efFed a revolution in this king- 
dom, and bring Mr. LegiQator Paine (tired of 
being called the punchinello of the Convention *), 
once more to Thetfbrd, Sandwich, or Lewes, he 
Would not find it difficult thus to fatisfy all his 
creditors, however numerous — he would come well 
prepared with a French recipe for wiping off all 
their fcor&s. In a country where fuch things are 
poflible, every tie that binds property is broken. 
To imagine its fecurity, is a folly too grofs to be 
endured ; and to affert it, is a fallhood that fhould 
excite no emotion but contempt. 

In a parilh in the Clcrmontois (Crote-le~Roy), 
the fteward of a gentleman refiding at a diftance, 
came to receive the' rent of three confiderable 
farmers. He was told that the Convention had 
decreed equality, and that paying rent was the 

. The neine given him in ihe Jennwl* Mnrnr, Metch j. 17, j. 
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moft unequal thing in the world j for it was a man 
who did much to receive a little, paying to one, 
who, receiving much, did nothing at all. The 
fteward replied, that their joke might poffibly be 
good, but that h6 came not for wit, but money j 
and money he muft have j he was ordered inftantly 
to depart, or to (lay and be hanged. The pro- 
prietor demanded juftice, but in vain j the muni- 
cipality was applied to ; and the only refult was, 
that body (the veftry) ordering the farmers to 
yield up the lands ; they were taken poflfeflion of 
by themfelves, in depofit redeemable for the na- 
tion ; and aftually divided in portions among the 
labouring poor, that is among themfelves. What 
the event may be is nothing to the purpofe : what 
becomes in the mean time of the Right of Pro- 
perty ! The probable event however is, that the 
proprietor will be driven to emigration, for the* 
mere convenience of retaining their plunder. 

\ 

It can hardly be doubted but that robbery, even 
of land kfclf, muft fpread throughout the kingdom, 
when the Committee of General Security could 
thus report to, the Convention: — The national re- 
Jburces may be augmented by impojing contributions 
upon perjons of fortune^ perfonnes aifees, and the 
obftinate^ who wait, with tranquility at home, the 
event of the Revolution *: Contributions impofed 
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on pcrfons for two reafons j firft, for the crime of 
being nnen of fortune; and, fccondly, for remain- 
ing in tranquility 1 W^ith fuch a legidation can 
property be refpe6ted ? 

With fuch a principle, recognifed in the Con- 
vention, we need not alk how taxes are levied.— 
The poor and fmall proprieters of a lew acres, who 
every where 'form the majority of each municipa- 
lity, efcape all taxation, but are vigilant in forcing 
thofe of more con fider able property to pay to the 
laft farthing; and as all taxes are affeded and le- 
vied by the parochial vote, at affemblies, to which 
all refort, the men without property order every 
thing at will, and have various ways, much more 
effedtive, for the divifion of property, than a di- 
redt agrarian law would be. 

Let the farmers of this kingdom reprefent to 
ihcmfelves a pidture of what their fituation would 
be, if their labourers, their fervants, and the pau- 
pers whom they fupport by poor’s rates, were all 
armed, and, in fomc mcafure, regimented, and in 
poffeflion of the veftry, voting not only the money 
to be raifed by rates, but the divifion of it among 
themfelvcs; decreeing what the price of all the 
farmer’s produds fhould be ; what wages Ihould 
be paid to fervants, and what pay to labourers. 
\Jnder fuch a fyftem of government, I beg to afk, 
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what fecurity would remain for a fingle (hilling in 
the pockets of thofe who are at prefent in a (late of 
cafe and afHuence ? And whether fuch a tyranny 
would not be worfe than that of the moft deter- 
mined defpoiifm at prefent in Europe ? 

While the farmer is thus expofed to parochial 
opprelfion, at the mercy of thofe who were fo 
lately his inferiors, and who are even fed and fup- 
ported by him, he is not exempted from attacks 
of a very different nature j to authorife the feizurc 
of horfes and arms, was, in the National AlTembly, 
a meafure of violence and tyranny j but as it iffued 
from the legiflature de faSlo, it had the authority 
of admitted power ; but the municipality of Paris 
have gone much further i September 13, the mi- 
nifter of the home department complains to the 
AlTembly, that the commilTioners of the munici- 
pality of Paris are fent into the country with fuch 
arbitrary orders, as are utterly inconfiftent with his 
own rcfponfibility j their orders are figned by four 
of the adminiflrators of the public fafety, for feiz- 
ing fufptftcd perfons and precious cfFefts — Pour 
^emparer des perfonnes JuJpeSles dei ejects fre- 
deux*. Seizing fufpefted perfons and precious 
cfFcfts ! A very pretty commiflion in a land of 
liberty J and given, not by the legiflative body, 
but by a corporation ! The corporation of a town 

fends 
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fends commiflioners, in other words, defpotlc mo- 
narchs, into the country, to arreft and to plunder, 
and this under the eyes of the legiOature. When 
the republican reader of hdr, Paine, on corpora- 
tions in England, is well fatiated with rights, it 
would do him good to take the aftions of French 
municipalities as a comment on the text. 

The abufes and plunder in tjic fale of the pof- 
feffions of the emigrants, may be eafily conceived 
from the complaint which Sillery makes in the 
Convention : — “ The furniture of the chateau of 
Nangus, belonging to the Baron de Bretueil, was 
worth at lead 1,500,000 liv. and has produced 
fcarcely any thing. Six tapeftries of the Gobelins, 
which coft 30,000 liv. in money, were fold for 
nSooliv. in affignais. A clock that coft 24,o&oliv. 
in money, fold tor 800 in paper Such is the 
virtuous adminiftration of the res~-publica among 
republicans ! 

I 

Marat lets us into the fecret of the wealth of 
members of the Convention, who were once as 

poor as himfelf. Barbaroux tenoit les cordons de 

la bourfe comme il tenoit la clef du bondoir (he al- 
ludes to his being the lover of Madame Rolland), 
at leaf if we may judge by the facility with which 
he dijlributes ajfignats to the tight and left. People 
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have been ajionijhed at the enormous expences of many 
members f whoy like myfelf have had no other patri^ 
many than debts. Although married^ tbefe gentlemen 
keep girls, give great /uppers, and their wives are 

always at the theatres. Valajfi is a reyalijl and 

Jpends enormouJly.~-.^^he father-in-law of Petion 
lives in a palace, drejfes richly, drives his coach, 
keeps an excellent table, and bought the cellar of 
Egmont Pignatelli, which cofi him 23,000 liv.-- ■ 
A footman of Montefquiou is colonel of the regiment 
of cavalry huffards braconniers, and at the fame time 

contractor for furnijhing them. Gorfas, Dulaure, 

Poncelain, Roederer, Caritat, Rabaud, all paid by 
Rolland, in the 100,000 liv. pour former Vefprit 
public *. 

Refources,” fayS' Paine, " are laviftied upon 
kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, impoftors, and 
proftitutcs.” Experience extends our views ; and 
here we fee that the refources of a nation, flowing 
through diflTerent channels, can expand in the fame 
medium} and that the hirelings, impoftors, and 
proftitutes — to whom add the robbers and alfaffins 
of a convention — can devour the wealth, and de- 
prefs the induftry^ of a nation, with a rapacity that 
puts kings and courts to the blulh. 


The 
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The watch-word, from one end of France to 
the other, is equality j they join liberty with it, as 
mountebanks annex a favourite epithet to the nof- 
trum, whofe only objeft is the money in the 
pockets of the credulous. But after all rank, title, 
nobility, and diftinftion have been abolilhed, what 
do they mean by equality ? They talk of equality, 
not becaufe they know what it means, but becaufe 
others have talked of it. Marat remarks, that 
the people follow one another like (beep ; — C*eji un 
terrible torrent que celui de Vexemple car tout peuple 
eft nature llement moutonnier*» The word equality 
is abfurd, if it attaches not to property, for there 
can be no equality while one man is rich and 
another poor. But the preceding fads fpeak what 
the new equality is, in terms too clear to be mif- 
underftood. I am not aftonijhed to fecy fays Buzot, 
an arret come to us under the name of Momoroy whom 
/, as preftdent in the department of Eurey heard 
preaching the divifion of eftates ■, but I am truly fo 
to find Juch a man prefiding in one of the JeSiions of 
Paris ■!•. 

We hear it aflVrted in England, that property 
is not attacked in France ; there you heat no fuch 
affertions: on the return of the Comtr.iffioners, 
members of the Convention, from the riots at 
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Chartres, where they were nearly deftroyed, it was 
' afferted on fa6ls, in the Convention itfelf, that all 
the principles of an agrarian law were in agitation 
mis en avance *. 

Before we quit this fubjeft of the fecurity of 
property at prefent in France, let us examine 
Ihortly the cafe of that moft interefting portion of 
property, the crop in the hands of the farmer ; we 
know well in Kngland, from the convidlion of long 
experience, that if this fpccies of property is not 
facred, all the clafles of the fociety inftantly fufFer; 
it is a vital wound that affcas the whole fyftem. 

The late crop of 1792, in that kingdom, is faid to 
be plentiful j but natural plenty, under a govern- 
ment of anarchy, avails little 5 the mob prohibiting 
the free tranfport of corn, the immediate confe- 
quence was fo^high a price in many diftrids, that 
the people found it more convenient to Jeize the 
corn than to pay for it; this, of courfe, added 
every where to the mifehief j for the farmers were 
not ready to carry their produdts into the jaws of 
plunder. Thefe diftradlions — thefe bleflings of ^ 
government that had the power of converting even 
good crops into the means of famine, drew frooi 
the minifter of the home department, threats even 
pf violence ; he wrote to a variety of cities, fro*^ 

all 
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all which papers it would be too tedious to give 
extra6ts. He thus expreffcs hirnfelf to Tours* 

<* The municipalities ought to ufe all poflible 
means of perfuafion with the farmers, for engaging 
them to fupply *^he markets ; for I muft tell you, 
that if the poflVffors of corn rcfift thefe paternal 
invitations, means of extremity muft be ufed 
againft them : on Jera hien contraint d' employer en* 
vers eux les moyens extremes *** It is worth the 
attention of Englilh farmers, to refled well on 
the nature of this cafe: their brethern in France, 
content with a moderate and fair price for their 
corn, carry it freely to market ; the operations 
of the people raife this price j and then, to revenge 
the refult of their own violence, they plunder. 
Such a condudt is fare to create, at leaft, appre- 
henfions of famine j and to obviate it, the minifter 
does not threaten the mob, from whom all the 
mifehief arifes, but the FARMERS j he threatens 
them with EXTREMITIES, as a puniftiment 
for having been plundered by the rabble — by the 
nation. If the farmer, thus robbed, has the mis- 
fortune to be a proprietor, and particularly a large 
proprietor, he has firft the oppreftion of paying 
thofe taxes which an armed populace will not pay ; 
^nd, that he may be able to do this, his corn is 
feized by the confumer, and he is threatened with 
extremities by the minifter; as if any extremities 
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could be greater than taking his crops by violence! 
if more, however, was not meant, the folly of the 
denunciation was equal to the knavery of if* 
Thofe intelledls which can fee any difference be- 
tween fuch a government and the cudgel of ^ 
Turkilh baflia, are much more acute than mine. 

The fame minifter writes to the Convention# 
06t. 15 .— “ I am informed that the overfeers 0 ^ 
the military fubfiftences do not ceafe to fly through 
the country, and to force, with arms in theif 
hands, the farmers to furnilh their commodities. 
Such praflices deftroy every meafure of order, and 
infinitely impede the free circulation of corn. I 
cannot diffemble with the Convention, that this 
conduft of the military contraftors tends to fpread 
diforder every where ; and that if they continue 
to take by force, or at their own price, provifiuf* 
from the farmers, it will be impoffible to infuf^ 
the fupply of Paris.” 

* 

Now this, if poflible, exceeds every thing th^^ 
Jacobin adminiftrations, a 6 ting on the ideas of 
cobin liberty, could devife, to Ihew their perfc^ 
contempt of the whole farming race. He 
the glaring magnitude of the evil to the Conven- 
tion j and what is his conclufion ? Why, he tells 
them, that if fuch things are allowed, it will ^ 
imfofftble to Juffly Paris ! / There is the only evili 
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as to the poor plundered farmers, he allows, in- 
deed, that robbing them is a dijorder j but when 
he iums up to imprefs thc-legiflature with the ne- 
ceflity of paying attention to the evil, he recurs 
folely to the fupply of Paris! If Paris is fupplied, 
all is well— as to the farmers they may take care of 
themfelvcs. Let thofe who tell us in England, 
that the Revolution of France was favourable in 
the beginning to agriculture (particularly in tithes), 
confider the value of a free market j and then 
. our farmers will not be long difeovering, that no 
exemptions, no fuch favours, will prove a recom- 
pence, for being forced, the pike or broad-fword 
in hand, to fell ‘at the price offered by thofe who 
brandifh the weapon over their heads. No wonder 
that fuch meafures Ihould ftarve the towns, as well 
as ruin the country ; and that the commiffioners of 
fubfiftence fhould report, that the penury of grain^ 
in the great cities^ is extreme 

In all thefe, and a thoufand other inftances, wc 
fee the living and effedtive confcquences of Paine’s 
doftrines ; he expatiated on the luxury of great 
eftates, and recommended their feizure; French 
pradlice realized the dodrine, and doubtlefs there 
were French farmers, who rejoiced at the foedaeV 
of all the great properties of the kingdom being 
levelled by the nation ; they did not however fore- 
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fee, that it would be their own turn next ; that the 
principle of equality being once abroad, would io' 
fallibly level all property ; and would give to the 
beggar, without a loaf, but with a, pike on his 
fhouldcr, the means of levelling the enormous in- 
equality between his own wallet, without a kernel? 
and the well-ftored granary of a warm farmer. Le* 
ours, therefore, never forget, that the fame princi- 
ple which attacks a property of 40,000], a year? 
becaufe it is too large relatively to other properties? 
attacks alfo. a farm of 200I. a year, for the fame 
reafonj nay, of 50I. a year, becaufe that alfo is 
large, when compared' with the property of thofe 
who have little. And let us all be well perfuaded? 
that the fearful events, at prefent pafling in France? 
with a celerity of mifehief that furpafles equally ^1^ 
that hiftory has to offer, or fancy to conceive, af- 
ford a fpeAacle intcrefting to every man who pof* 
feffes PROPERTY i and to none more than to faf' 
mers. - The quarrel now raging in that once floU- 
rilhing kingdom, is not between liberty and t/' 
ranny, or between proteding and opprcffive fyfteoi’^ 
of government; it is, on the contrary, colleded to a 
fingle point, — it is alone a queflion of property; 
is a trial at arms, ' whether thofe who have nothitt^^ 
fhall not feize and poffefs the property of thof^ 
who have fometbing, A dreadful queftion—- a hor- 
rid ftruggle, which can never end but in the equal 
and univcrfal ruin of all; in which, he who gaius 
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by the lofs of his neighbour, gains but to lofe, 
his turn, to fome fturdier robber, till riot, confu, 
fion, and anarchy, render property but the fignal 
of invafion, and poverty the beft Ihield againft the 
attacks and tyranny of the mob 

Such being the ftate of government, liberty, 
and property in France, I fhall unite thefe fafts in 
one general conclufion, and venture the affertion, 
that the Revolution has abfolutely ruined that 
kingdom. I may be told, perhaps, in reply, that 
Ihe carries no more appearance of ruin at this mo- 
ment, than many months or years paft. Her arms 
have even been vidtorious on every fide. 

The inquiry into that degree of depreflion or 
violence, which properly conftitutcs national ruin, 

• Purfue the declaration of rights through every article, and it 
will be found that there is not a fingle one regiftered as an impre« 
fcriptible right of naan, that has not been violated under circum* 
ftances of the moft odious and abominable cruelty. 

An Englifliman is proud of the idea of his houfe being his caf. 
tie i fee the practice of Jacobin government in this refpeft I *« De- 
creed, that the muiiiclpalities are authorifed to fearch the houfes of 
all perfons for arms, and to take an account of horfes and car- 
nages applicable to the war.” And foon after their abfolute fei- 
zure decreed. This was founding the alarm bell, in order to eive 
up th. houfe! of all the geotfemeu io th. kingdom to th. plu„d„ 
of bneand. i and thts by the fegill.tora itfelf-eUaed by Lfoual 
reprefentation. ^ 

If we are ated what a^logy the tyrants of Pari, have to make 
fotthettaaons, .bett aufwet is STaxa , which an 

Enghlh retormer calls the offspring of hell. 


would 
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would lead into an extenfivc and unneceflary difcuf- 
fion. If nothing merits that defcription but foreign 
conqucft, Morocco was in no ftate of ruin under a 
barbarian, who put 40,000 men to death with his 
own hands; nor is Turkey ruined under the do- 
minion of horfe-tails and bow- firings. To every 
purpofe of fober argument, the danger of life and 
property is cfFeflive ruin. 

Life and property in France are in this fitua- 
lion, if raifed a fingle point above the level of the 
populace; a gigantic and devouring defpotifm has 
levelled in the duft all fccurity to thofe whofe pro- 
perties raife them above the mob. In one word, 
LAW does not reign ; there is a power every where 
fuperior : a defpotic authority may fill the ranks 
of their armies, as the flaves of Algiers arc made 
to arm and to fight, but the kingdom is as much 
ruined with viftory attending her ftandard, as if 
, the German' banners were flying at Paris, Mar* 
fellies, and Bourdeaux. 

The old government of France, with all it® 
faults, was certainly the belt enjoyed by any con- 
(iderable country in Europe, England alone ex- 
cepted ; but there were many faults in it which 
every clafs of the people wifhed to remedy. This 
natural and laudable wifh made dcmocratcs in 
every order, amongft the pofTcfTors of property, as 
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well as among thofc who had none. At the com- 
mencenfient of the Revolution, France pofleffed a 
very flourifhing commerce; the richeft colonies in 
the world ; the greateft currency of folid money in 
Europe ; her agriculture was improving ; and her 
people, though, from too great population, much - 
too numerous for the higheft degrees of national 
profperity, yet were more at their eafe than in 
many other countries of Europe ; the government ■ 
was regular and mild ; and, what was of as much 
confequence as all the reft, her benignant fove- 
reign, with a patriotifm unequalled, was really 
willing to improve, by any reafonable means, the 
conftitution of the kingdom. All the fe circum- 
ftances, if compared with England, would not 
make the proper impreflion. They are to be 
compared alone with what has fince enfued ; and 
her prefent ftate may thus, with truth, be cor- 
reflly deferibed. Her government an anarchy, 
that values neither life nor property. Her agri- 
culture faft finking ; her farmers the flaves of all ; 
and her people ftarving. Her manufaftures anni- 
hilated. Her commerce deftroyed ; and her colo- 
nies abfolutely ruined. Her gold and filver dif- 
appeared j and her currency paper fo depreciated, 
by its enormous amount of 3000 millions, befides 
incredible forgeries, that it advances, with rapid 
- ftrides, to the entire ftagnation of every fpecies of 
induftry and circulation. Her national revenue di- 

^ miniftied 
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> minifhed three-fourths. Her cities fcenes of revolt# 
maflacre, andfaminej and her provinces plundered 3 
by gangs of banditti. Her future profpedt o( 
peace and fettlement, depending on a conftitution 
that is to be formed by a convention of rabble, and 
Jan5lioned by the/^wj culottes of the kennel. It is 
not a few infulated crimes on fome undeferving 
men ; it is a feries of horrid profcription, fpread" 
ing far and near j pervading every quarter of the 
kingdom j- it is the annihilation of rank, of right# 
of property; it is the deftruflion of the pofTefTors 
of more than half France ; it is the legiflation 
wolves, that govern only in deftrudtion : and all 
thefe maffacres, and plunderings, and burnings^ 
and horrors of every denomination, are fo far frooa 
being necelTary for the eftablifliment of libert/j 
that they have mofl: effcdtually deftroyed it. 
one word, France is at prcfent abfolutely -withot^^ 
government ; anarchy reigns ; the poniard and th^ 
pike of the mob give the law to all that 
formed the higher clalTes, and to all that at prel*^'’^ 
mocks with the fhew of legiflation. The mob 
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Paris have been long in the aftual poflelTion 

unrivalled power ; they will never freely relinq'J*||j 

it : if the Convention prefumes to be free, it 

be mafTacred ; and, after a circle of new horrot^’ 

will fink (fhould foreign aid fail) into, the defp^ 

tifm of triumvirs or didtators : the change wiH^ 

from a Bourbon to a butcher ! ' .1 
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« All former Revolutions, ” fays Paine, « till 
the American, had been worked within the atmof- 
phere of a court, and never on the great floor of a 
nation * unfortunately for this miferable copy, 

^ fhe worked on a floor broad enough j her bafis 
was the biood and property of France. The pic. 
tore has no refemblance in “ the tnjiptd ftate of 
hereditary government f.” She found in “ fcenes 
of horror and perfedion of iniquity -j-,” what “ man 
is up to It is eafy to fee what they have loft; 
as to their gains, they have affignats, cockades, and 
the mufic of (a ira it may be truely faid, that they 
have made a wife barter: they have given their ' 
gold for paper ; their bread for a ribbon ; and their 
blood for a fong. Heaven preferve us from the 
phrenzy of fuch exchanges 1 and leave Revolutions 
for the “ order of the'day -f,” for “ the morning 
of rcafon rifing upon man f ’’ in France. 


II. 

Such are the confequences of the French Revo- 
lution. Our next inquiry is, from what have 
thefe evils arifcn ? They may be attributed to 
three prominent features in the new fyftcm of their 
Joi-difant philofophers.— i. Perfonal Reprefenta- 
tion.-2. The Rights of Man..-3. Equality. 

• Rights of Man. ^ 

E 2 If 
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If there is any one circumftance to which all 
the horrors that have paffed in France may be 
rnore properly attributed than to any other, it is 
the double reprefentation given to the tiers etat by 
Mr. Necker, diredtly contrary to every refpeftable 
authority *. The preponderancy of, the people 
within the walls, united with the fpirit of revolt 
with9ut, was manlfeft in a moment j the court di- 
vided j and the King, confcientious and honeft:, 
were not arms to meet the prelTure of the moment. 
The mob triumphed ; and all the world knows 
what followed. If a tree is to be judged by its 
fruits, we may fairly aflert, that perfonal reprefen- 
tation, which gives to the loweft of the people a 
direft influence in the government, mufl; lead, in a 
great empire and a great capital, to abfolute anar- 
■chy, fuch as has ruined .France, 

In any reprefentativc' government, if perfons 
only are reprefented, — that is to lay, if a man with- 

• Paine fays, that the parliament of Parts recommended it. He 
ought to have known better j they exprefsiy recommended the con- 
trary, and did not tend to the lead apparent change of opinion till 
the violence of the Paris mob threatened to drag them in the ken- 
hel. But Paine never touches on fa£ls but to mifreprefent them, 
p. no. III. firft part J he makes the aflVmbly meet in the tennis 
ground after the feance royal, but it was before it, their own houfe 
being Ihut up to prepare it for that feance: I was at Verfailles in 
that interval, while the houfe was Ihut up, and the deputies af- 
fembled in the church of St. Louis. His account of the fray 
the palace is all falfe, from the beginning to the end, » 
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'out a fhilling deputes equally with another, who 
has property* and if men in the former fituation 
are ten times more numerous than thofe in the lat- 
ter; and if the reprefentatives, fo chofen, fit for fo 
fliorc a time as to vote truely the will of their con- 
ftituents, it follows, by diredt confequence, that all 
the property of the fociety is at the mercy of thofe 
who poflefs nothing j and could theory have blun- 
dered lo ftupidly, as to fuppofe for a moment, 
that attack and plunder would not follow power in 
fuch hands ; let it recur to France for faEi^ to 
prove what reafon ought to have forefeen. 

The abftraft Rights of Man, the mofl; prepofte- 
rous of all ideas, which in fa£l: have no ■political 
exiftence whatever, have efFe(51:ed all the mifehief ; 
fince thofe rights, which cannot be exerted, or 
become efficient without the deftruflion 'of other ' 
rights, and the rights of ocher men, equally ad- 
mitted, are palpably vifionary — the children of 
playful brains — but impoffibie in praftice. But 
the French had thefe dreams ; they imagined that 
perfonal reprefentation wo\ild recognize and fecure 
fuch rights, and they eftablifhed their government 
accordingly : — they ridiculed the conftitution of 
England for depending on a balance of powers ; in 
which a corporation of arijlocracy has a negative 
on the Rights of Man j and wove a web of theory 
from the phahtafy of their brains, to fecure thofe 
' E 3 rights 
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rights from all controul. Is this a cafe in point ? 
Is this a great political experiment on perfonal re- 
prefcniation ? Let the works of Mr. Mackintofli, 
Mr. Chriftie, and many other able writers, who 
have printed warm 'panegyrics on the French con- 
flitution, anfwcr this queftion. They have an- 
fwered it dec’.fivcly j for the faults found, if any, are, 
that the reprefentation was not perfonal enough ; 
the refult has fhewn it Jo perfonal, as to have anni- 
hilated property j this part of the queftion there-' 
fore is decided as foon as propofed, 

There is a 'party in this kingdom who call 
loudly for a reform in the reprefentation of the 
people, and who would have fuch reformation give 
a right of eleftion indifcriminately to all mankind : 
I was myfelf in the number of thofe who wifhed a 
reform, but not of fuch a complexion, nor at a 
moment like this j I wifhed the middle clafles of 
landed property had been better reprefented j and 
that a new member for every county, might be 
cleded by men who poficfs not lefs than an hun- 
dred a year in land,^and not more than a thoufand.j 
and an equal number of members dedu61:ed from 
the nrtoft objeftionable boroughs. But I would 
Jive at Conftarttinople rather than at Bradfield, if 
the wild and prepofterous propofitions foun led on 
the Rights of Man, were to becon^e effciflive in 
this kingdom. In other words, I have property j 
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and I do not choofe to live where the firft beggar 
I met, may, the fabre in one hand, and Rights of 
Man in the other, demand a (hare of that which a 
good government tells me is my own. But my 
idea of a reform is as fpeculative as the rell, and 
therefore merits not more attention: rotten bo- 
roughs are found, on experience, not dangerous ; 
of what account then the objedions of fpeculatifts ? 

The faft is, that the French conftirution was 
founded abjolutely on perfonarrepicfentation. By 
the letter of the law, certain perfons were excluded, 
but by collateral parts of the fame fyftem, the 
mob was armed j and the authors of the Revo- 
lution might not perhaps forefee the event, that 
eleftions made at the point of the bayonet, would 
be at the power of the bayonet. Examine not 
the letter of a vifionary code, but experimen T, in 
in the hiftory of Paris, Marfeilles, &:c. from the 
firft moment of the troubles. 

That many who wifli the reform, on popular 
principles, of that parliament, under the aufpices 
of which we enjoy the fecurity which makes us 
every hour (of anarchy in France) the objedt of 
the envy of other nations — that many who wifh 
this reform, do it on meritorious motives, I have 
not a doubt -.—they think, on theory, that per- 
fonal reprefentation may be conftftent with the 
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Tecurity of property j much as they are deceived in 
this idea, yet their error was once refpeflable 
They fay to thrmfclves, fo far I would go and no 
farther f j but they forgot, that by going fo far 

they 

* of fuch men, confifted many of the Conftituent Affembly in 
France » but the abfolute folly of the idea is now a matter of ex- 
periment : that aflembly made the trial. They formed a govern- 
ment on the Rights of Man, and the foundation they built upon 
was fo llippery, that the whole edifice has tumbled about their ears 
in a fingle year. I hardly know any thing more naufeouS' than the 
converfation one now and then hears at prelent on thofe fine theo- 
ries, delivered pretty much in the fame accents as a twelvemonth 
ago, when the Conftituent Aflembly was as much praifed as it is 
now condemned j fuch men forget that it is theory no longer ; it 
is now faa and hiftory ; the experiment was made 5 we have feen 
therefult; it failed, totally and completely; in the name of com- 
mon fenfe, let us, as farmers, regard experience onljl j and when 
thefe eternal theorills ftill recur to new vifions of their heated 
brains, let us reply, the thing is tried-, that method of drilling has 
been experimented and jound good for nothing j the crop did not anfnuer j 
the ptinciples of farming are the principles of government; when 
you have expeiiment for your guide, will you refort to theory ? 
When experiment has damned half a dozen theories from the fame 
quarter, will you ftill Hften to new fancies, and go to work again, 
' becaufe the fame men tell you they have new imaginations for your 
employment? The leading conclufion, deducible from the French 
experiment, and written in charaflers, which he that runs may 
read, is this, if persons are represented, property is 
DESTROYED. We know then what to think of the propofals for 
reform hitherto made in this kingdom. 

+ The firft leaders in the Revolution faid this, and they now 
feel the confequence. Necker, who gave the double tiers, banifticd 
with the lofs of .an hundred thoufand pounds ; Sicyes, who faid 
le tiers ejl tout, in difgrace ; and Barnave, who afkcd if the firft 

blood 
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they have given the power from their hands, by 
which alone others are prevented from pufhing 
matters a little further ; and ,thac thefe again are 
impelled by a third fct, who drive at the Rights 
of Man, and pulling down all that exifts'at prefent, 
with the temple of Dagon, by the Sampfon of the 
mob. However refpeftable, well-meaning, but 
wrong-headed, men may be for their motives, let 
it not be imagined for a moment, that there is any 
' thing refpeftable in the levellers, your fellows of 
the Rights of Man, whofe principles are not a jot 
better than thole of highwaymen and houfe-break- 
ers ; for the objedl of both is equalizing property, 

Mr. Wyvil, in his late pamphlet, talks of tem- 
perate reformation^ and of pointing the zeal of the 

people to a moderate corredlion of grievances (p. 89). 

\ 

blood fpilled was fo pure, in a dungeon ; le beau jour of Bailly 
fhines at prefent in a garret at London ; La Fayette feels in the 
prifon of Wezel, that infurreflion is not la plus faint des devoirs i 
had Mirabeau been now alive, his head would be foon on a 
pike; and the' miniller Rolland, who, in his impudent letter to 
the King, ^laid, that as the voice of truth is not beard in courts, re- 
volutions become neceffary, now, axjuching under the uplifted pike, 
finds, in the difpenfations of Jacobin juftice, that the voice of 
truth is heard asdittle in conventions as in courts, and curfes the 
folly that called for revolutions ; Petion pelted and hifled, Ma- 
rat carried in triumph *, and Manuel with his throat cut, contihue 
the revolutions of the wheel of retribution. Sec thefe changes ad- 
mirably touched in various pafTages of La Demure Tableau de Pa- 
ris, par M. Peltier. 

* he Fatriote Francois, March n, 1793, 
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As if it was poflible, after roufing, by inflamma- 
tory publications, the mobbilh fpirit, that you could 
draw the line of moderation^ beyond which the po- 
pulace Ihould not pals! You want to corred 
grievances by means of the people i who, with 
power to efFed the purpofe, muft have power to 
do much more. If they have that power, will 
they ufe it ? Go to Paris for the anfwer. 

i 

But that fomething more than temperate and 
moderate reform is really the objed, we have an 
undoubted proof, in a work publiflied the other 
day, by one of the heads of the reforming party 
who praifes the French Revolution as not the re- 
formation of a government, but its utter dejiruSiion 
(its dijfolutionj in the author’s own words) j and 
creding in its room that which proved, fo foon 
after the author dated his letter, and before he 
publifhed it, a monster ; and is now the bloodied; 
and moft deteftable tyranny that has blotted the 
annals of modern Europe. 

Power in the hands of the peopky by means of 
perfonal reprefentation,, has ruined France. And 
the queftioh in England is, whether the farmers 
and land proprietors fhall preferve their property 
fecure, by one and all confidering the fyftcm with 
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the horror it merits; or (hall, by doubt and hefi- 
tation, unite with the enemies of public peace, and 
hazard all that we pofl(efs at prefent. 

t * » 

T cannot well underftand on what principles re- 
publicans and friends of liberty, can now give their 
approbation to this eventful Revolution. To be 
confident with their own doftrines, they ought 
to hold the aflors, on the theatre of French af- 
fairs, as the moft fatal enemies to human liberty ' 
the world has ever fecn ; they have not only fhewn 
mankind in a new and hideous afpedl of ingrati- 
tude, pad all cxarrplc, but they have proved that 
liberty, in the abdradl and in theory, is unfit for 
the mafs of mankind, and even pernicious to their 
inrereds, and the intertd of pradlical freedom. 
They have given a iefTon of tyranny to all the go- 
vernments of the world ; they have given a pane- 
gyric on the perpetuity of political darknefs, and 

on the propagation of political ignorance. 

0 . 

Pcrfonal reprefentation in cities, mud be apt to 
fall into the hands of a few of the mod daring, 
reftlcfs, and profligate of the mob; of this, we 
have an indance, drangely remarkable, in the cafe 
of Paris; in that city there are about 150,000 
voters, yet the number who have been brought to 
poll have varied from 9000 to i2,coo; it is there- 
fore, evident that the mafs of the inhabitants, find- 

. ing 
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ing they could not vote freely and in fafety, would 
not vote at all. What a fatire is this on the 
univerfal fufFrage of the mob, who regulate the 
right of their neighbours voting, as they diftri- 
bute juftice — by the pike ! “ Materials fit for all 

the purpofes of government,” fays Paine, may 
be found in every town.” He certainly means 
the pike, for that is the chief material in the new 
fyftem. 

** It is well known,"* fays the deputation of 
Finifterre, at the bar of the Convention, that the 
fe^ions of Paris are held by at moji fifty individuals^ 
to whom all cede with a facility ‘perfectly incredible ; 
afionijhed at fuch a general defertion, we have been 
careful to inquire the caufe, and have been affiired, 
that the only reafon'is, that none had the power of 
freely exprejfing their opinion without running the 
greatefi danger. We are fhocked to think of fuch a 
popular defpotifm* The federates at the bar, 
January 13th: — ‘‘ f he public force is diforganized, 
and poniards intimidate the good citizens! Spare 
not the liberticide members, who vote in favour of 
Louis, we devote them to infamy!" — Marfeilles to 
the feflions of Paris. If perfonal reprefentation 
has, in the Ihort period of four years, given the 
government of France into the hands of the mob 
—with two legifiative bodies in fucceflion moft 
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completely devoid of property j and if the confe- 
qucnce has been the dertruftion of property, and 
the delivery of its poflefibrs, to be butchered or 
banifhed, we are furely juftified in aflerting that 
THE experiment OF PERSONAL REPRESENTATION 
HAS BEEN MADE AND TOTALLY FAILED*. 

I 

I 

* The Jacobins boaft the government of America too foon to 
have experiment for their fupport, all countries fully fettled muft 
have a numerous and indigent poor ; America with immenfe deferts 
of fertile land at command, has no indigent poor to govern j flie 
is, therefore, exempt from the great difficulty* of all government— 
but the time will come when Ihe is no longer free from its pref- 
fure— when fhe has a numerous and indigent poor, poifoned or 
enlightened by a licentious prefs, it will then, be found whether 
her fyrtem is fo perfeft as fome pretend. “ The truth is,” fays 
Dr. Wilfon, “ that in our governments the fupreme, abfolute, 
and uncontroulable power remains in the people, as our conftitu- 
Hons are fiiperior to our legillature j fo the people are fuperior to 
our conftitutionsj Indeed the fuperiority in this laft inftance is 
much greater ; for the people poffefs, over our conftitutions, con- 
troul in aft as well as in right.” Commentaries on the American 
Conjiitutions, So able a writer, doubtlefs, ,is not miftaken in this j 
but if the faft is true, anarchy and confufion, and the concomitant 
deftruftion of property, will inevitably be the fate of the country, 
when indigence is found in the mafs of her people. If they are in 
\ truth paramount, they will pafs laws for their own relief, and how 
is that to be effefted without attacking properties that will not 
want the epithets of unneceffary, luxurious, or ariftocratic, for a 
pretence i To fuppofe that the mob will poflefs the fovereign au- 
thority in a£l as well as in right, and remain hungry, is a farce— 
and worthy only the theories with which we have been amufed ; 
and who has inftruftod us clearly in the imp9rtance of fuch a cha- 
rafter, as General Waffiington keeping heterogeneous parts to one 
common centre ? 

It 
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It would furely be great folly in the people of 
England to be annufed with the childilh vifions and 
filly’theories of I know not what ideal purity, 
which our government ought to polTrfs to make it 
confident with the projefbs of fuch mad-men and 
mountebanks as Paine, whofe jargon upon repre- 
fentative government is the mere ipfe dixit of a 
prefumptuous individual. Excluding America, 
which ought always to be excluded for reafons I . 
have mentioned, that of France remains the only 
experiment ever rpade on perfonal reprefentation ; 
and what has arifen in her revolution that can juf- 
tify any praifes of that fyftem ? ^ A nation governed 
by a city ; a legiflature bribing the mob that bul- 
lies it; <a government generating tyranny on legif- 
lation ; a Icgifiature begetting anarchy on govern- 
ment ; a monfter, “ never young, never old — 
“ never in the cradle nor on crutches but al- 
ways breeched in the manhood ” of villainy- 
in the' maturity of blood and rapine — of liberty 
dealing nothing but the “ cant*,” nor of legifia- 
tion, but the “ fophiftry * ” — energic in expand- 
■ ing mifery ; and liberal only in univerfality of ruin. 
Such is perfonal reprefentation in the only inftance 
in which it has been thoroughly tried ; and fuch 
is the commentary of experience on the theory of 
Paine, 

• Paine. 

II. 
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The Rights of Man were the next pillar of the 
French fyftem, and proved, in this eventful ex- 
periment, as vifionary and mifchievous as perfonal 

reprefentation. The conftitution was built on a 
declaration of thefe rights j and, as if every para- 
graph of the code had been formed only to be 
broken, practice has torn the whole into fritters, 
or trampled it under feet, with a contempt it never 
experienced in any other country : So that a man 
would go much readier to Conftantinople than to 
Paris, for the exercife. Its commentator calls out 
for anfwers to his performance. — The French Re- - 
volution is an anfwer round and complete ; there is 
not a page it does not reply to j there is not ^a po- 
fition it does not' damn ; and the author has the 
daily mortification to fee his marvellous efforts fur- 
paifed by his colleagues in the legiflative banditti, 
who arrive at the fame end by a ftiorter road j by 
engraving the Rights of Man, with poniards, dipt 
in the beft blood of France. 

i 

When that prince of incendiaries, reviewing a 
train of his projefts, afks, with an air of triumph, 
after each, would not this be a good thing ? This 
furely would be a good thing ! In like manner, take 

the 
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the French declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
there is hardly an arncle to be found, to which the 
fame writer, and an hundred others, would not an- 
nex the fame queftion, is not this good? Can you 
deny this? But concentrating the rays of right into 
one focus, and giving it in a declaration to the 
> people as the imprefcriptible right of man — the 
right of rcfiftance againft opprefllon became the 
power, to opprefs; the right to liberty crammed 
every prifon on fufpicion ; the' right to fecurity 
. fixed it at the point of the pike ; the right to pro- 
perty was the fignal of plunder ; and the right to 
life became the power to cut throats. ARE 
THESE GOOD THINGS ? If declarations of . 
right, and governments founded on them, are really 
good, the refulc muft be good alfo. But thefe are 
the good things in pradlice, that flow in a dircdl 
line from the good things of French theory. 

^he declaration of rights, fays Paine, is of more 
^alue to the world than all the laws and Jlatutes 
that have yet been 'promulgated. It fares corruption 
in the face, fhe venal tribe are all alarmed: from 
fuch oppofition the Revolution receives an homage* I he 
more it is Jlruck, the more fparks it will emit j and 

THE FEAR IS IT WILL NOT BE STRUCK ENOUGH. 

. I copy this infanity, to bring to the reader’s recol- 
ledtion the confidence with which • this charlatan 
predi<5led, in oppofition to the predictions of Mr. 

Burke; 
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Burke ; whofe ideas, he fays, tumbled over and de- 
Jlr<^ed one another, for want of a polar truth » The 
polar truths, by which Paine (leered acrofs the 
boundlels and unfathomable ocean of the French 
Revolution, make one fmile ; he now finds, (brely 
to the coft of his reputed penetration, that all the 
polarity which guided him was a will-o^-the-v^ifp 
meteor, that led his frail bark o*er rocks and quick- 
fands yet, ingulphed as he is, he fays, Mr, Burke 
takes a ground of fand. Events have amply told 
us which of them was upon fand. 

I 

“ For a nation to love liberty, it is fufficient 
that (he knows it ; and to be free, it is fufficient 
that (he wills it.** Thefe, fays Paine, arc foul 
animating fentiments, — whereas Mr. Burke’s arc 
dry, barren, and obfeure j " mufic in the ear, but 
nothing in the heart.” Before we were enlightened 
by events, this fcntcnce was at baft but pert the- 
ory; now we know it to be barren nonfenfc, con- 
taining as many falfehoods as words. We need 
not inquire whether France has known or loved 
liberty ; but this we are well alTured of — that w//- 
lingtobe free, (he became enflaved.' She fought 
the fpirit of legiflation in the terfe fcntences of mo- 
dern maxim^mongers, but found that the filly' an- 
tithefes of theory, could become tyrannies in prac- 
tice. Not mufic in the car, but daggers in the 
heart. 


F 
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The madnefs of transferring fuch rights to Bri- 
tain, belongs to the nnechanics and labourers at 
Stockport \ — who, complaining that the ufcful 
fcience of politics is negleSied^ alTemble to diffufe 
it j they refolve that all men are born equal in their 
rights, that the fovereignty of every nation ought 
to be invefted in the people as their birth-right i 
who have the chief right to polfefs all that labour 
produces: and it is a very. curious circumftance 
in thefe refolucions, that though they refolve that 
the liberty of the prefs ought to be inviolable, yet 
do they not give one atom of a refolution, that any 
man has a right to property, except the right of 
the menhanic, and the labourer to all that labour 
produces. Thefe are refolucions perfedUy conge- 
nial in their purview, to that degree of fccurity to 
property which the Revolution produced in France. 
Thefe labourers and mechanics may tell us, that 
they deteji riots ; but as they are fo deep In the 
fcience of politics, they ought to know that their 
^ objcft and their refolucions tend pointedly and di- 
redlly to the utter ruin and dedruftion of all go- 
vernment, peace, and fecurity of either life or pro- 
perty. So alfo in the refolucions of a fimilar fociety 
at Derby -j*, they fpeak of temperate and honefi dif- 
cufjions ;' call on other focieties to a6l with und' 
nimity and firmnejs, until the people be too wife to be 
impofed upon ; ‘ and their influence in the government 

t Ibid, Auguft 1 8 . 
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le commenfiirate with their ^ dignify and import ancei 
Can any perfon, warm from the recital of the hor- 
rors committed- by the “ fwinifh multitude ’* in 
France— by the moft enlightened of all the mobs 
of France — who have moft ftudied the fcience of 
politics^ and moft frequented focieties ftmilar to 
thefe— can any man of property, acquainted with 
thefe abominations — read fuch refolution without 
indignation ? temperate and honeft difcujfions I Why, 
the difcuflions of the Jacobins were doubilcfs once 
temperate j their honefty is another queftion. But 
let us not be deceived by fmooth words at the 
outfet. Thefe men demand that which they 
cannot have without pofleffing the power of feizing 
our property and cutting our throats— they aflb- 
ciate and combine, in order to attain their end. 
To fupprefs at once, by vigorous and decifive mea- 
fures, fuch hot- beds of fedition and plunder, is the 
firft duty of parliament ; refolutions lefs ofFenfive 
than thefe began the bufinefs in France j we have 
feen the event. Temperate refolutions were the the- 
ory i plunder, rapine, and murder the pradtice. 

% • 

Give us our rights^ is an expreflion which has 
been ufed with lingular emphafis; the reply once 
proper, was an abftra(ft reafoning on the nature of 
thofe fights : we have now fomeihing much furer 
to direa our judgments; -and can anfwer, with 
ftria reference to the fadts that govern the quef- 

F % tion. 
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tion, " you have your rights ; you are in poflcf- 
fion of every right that is confiftent with fafety to 
the life and property of others ; — to give you more 
will endanger both, — to give you much more will 
infallibly deftroy them, and eventually yourfelves. 
You have, therefore, all your rights j for you 
have all that are confident with your happinefs ; 
and thofc who affociate to gain more, feck, by 
means which they know to be the high road to 
confufion, to feize what is not their right, at the 
expence of crimes fimilar to thofe that have de- 
droyed the firft kingdom of the world.” 

4 

It is common to hear it aflferted in France, that 
the ruin of the conftitution, eftabliflicd on the 
Rights of Man, was owing only to the of 
the court, and not to thofe j which is a 

wretched fophiftry j thefe men do not perceive that 
that perfidy was a part of the conftitution which 
included a court j if courts can be perfidious, you 
are to fuppofe tfiey will be fo ; and if you have not 
fo provided as to turn that perfidy to the benefit 
of the people, you confefs at once that your con- 
ftitution is vifionary j and if you muft: deftroy if, 
the experiment failed. The fecond experi- 
nicnt, which is now in execution, fails equally; 

■ for there is no provifion whatever to fecurc to 
the reprefcntatjves of the people the obedience of 
the people ; and we accordingly find, that all is 

anarchy. 
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anarchy, on their own Jacobin authority ; 
firft experiment, there was no fecuriiy againft the 
perfidy of a court ; and in the fecond, none ayain'fl: 
the violence of the people ; to get rid of one evil 
they plunge into another, till, in the accumulation 
of oppofitc mifchicfs, there is no better relief than 
Marat's grand fpecific of cutting ofF 150,000 
heads. In this argument, I take the Jacobin 
ground of fuppofing the court perfidious; which 
is an impudent lie, for a prifoner deprived of his 
rights, cannot be perfidious. 


Perhaps it will be faid, the prelent experiment is 
not finiflicd ; and that, when a better executive 
power is .eftablilhed, things will go well ; but this 
is abfolutely inadmiffible ; for the whole force and 
colour of Jacobin argument in England is, that 
the legillative power is too weak, and the executive 
too ftrongj and that the remedy of this evil is to 
/ let the Commons be really the reprefentative of 
the people : now this is the cafe in France—and 
what is the evil ? Why, precifcly, that the people 
will not obey the men chofen by themfclves ; — they 
do not love the Convention enough to have con- 
fidence in it; this is an incurable evil, which no 
modification of the executive can efFcdl; it ftnkes 
at the heart of perlonal reprefentation — the mol „ 
clefts, and the mob does not know how to chufe^J^ 
and ftill lefs to obey. 
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As the Revolution matures, the hope leffens of 
a better fyflem eftablifhing itfelF. Confufion thick- 
ens j tyranny deepens its colours j the legiflative 
affumes every day more and more the executive 
and judiciary powers, which is, of all circum- 
ftances, the moft definitive of derpotifm; and 
even in the new projedl, prefented by the conftitu- 
tional committee, to which Paine's name among 
others is affixed, we fee no effedtive attempts 
made to keep rhefc powers abfolutcly diftinft. 

They exprefsly dire<ft the deliberations of the le- 
gifiature to be public j yet offer not a word againO: 
meeting at Paris; two points that clearly ffiew 
they plan, projea:, and build, as architefts of 
anarchy only. It was a late obfervation, I think, 
of Mr. Sheridan, that he had read of defpotifm conti- 
nuingfor fever al hundred years y hut he had never read 
hut of temporary anarchies-^hut in what have thofe 
temporary anarchies ended ? Regularly (it may 
almoft be faid unexceptionably) in defpotifm. To f 
anarchy, therefore, are to be afligned, in addition 
to the temporary horrors peculiar to itfelf, the du- 
rable ones that belong to defpotic power. 
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III. 


As to equality, the laft fupport of the French 
fyftenn, it is too farfical and ridiculous to merit a 
ferious obfervation, — it is worthy only of Monfieur 
Egalite! who has' wafted three hundred thoufand 
pounds a year, in order to ftand on record the firft: 
fool in Europe, and to give the better part of his 
countrymen occafion to call that aflumption great 
impudence; for he who was below all, could be 
equal to none. A genius, who facrificed the firft 
property of any fubjedl in Europe, and the name 
of Bourbon, to become the fubjefl’ of debate in an 
affembly of taylors, ftaymakers, barbers, and butch- , 
crs, whether he Ihould not be baniftied from that 
country which he has difgraced by his crimes * ! 


The equal right of all citizens to equal laws, 
was declared in the firft conftitution : — Equality of 
right to equal juftice, — that in the law all are 
equal ; — this equality was decreed by the ‘Confti- 
tuent Affembly, and clearly afcertained to be the 
law of the land ; the new declaration of equality 
muft therefore mean fomething more, or it meant 
nothing; if equality of rights were only in con- 
templation, why call the year 1792 the firft year 
of equality ? the fourth of liberty, and firft of 


And fince fent, pinioned like a galley (lave, to Marfeilles; 
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equality ? A clearer proof cannot be defircd, that 
the equality of 1792 was not the equality of 1789 ; 
let the writers and fpeakers, who aflert the term in 
the two points to mean the fame thing, reconcile 
the abfurdity if they are able. To tne appre- 
henfion of common underftanding, property was 
glanced at j — that the French populace fo under- 
ftood it, there is abundant prpof indeed, for pro- 
pofitions were immediately made for the equal di- 
vifion of wealth, and received in a manner that 
left no doubt of the meafure being perfedly ,to 
their tafte ; and thefe propofitions have been car- 
ried into execution nriuch more than commonly 
admitted in England } the peafantry paying no 
taxes, while they force their richer neighbours to 
pay to the laft Ihilling, is dircdly in point. » 

But the curfe of thefe principles of equality is, 
that they never can , allow tranquility to be the in- 
heritance of a people j fuppofing it poflible for a 
country, infefted with fuch dodtrines, to be well 
governed, fuch good government will infallibly 
generate wealth and inequality ; and by confe- 
quence the neceffity of new civil wars and confu- 
fion to reftore the equality, which would for ever 
tend to variation j thus, under fuch fine-fpun prin- 
ciples, peace could never inhabit j tranquility 
would be banilhed, even by the merits, foppofjfg 

th?re were any, of the fyftem j and new arrange- 
ments 
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ments of property mull be periodically made, at 
the caprice and tyranny of thofe who, poffefilng 
nothing, would look to confufion as their fupport, 
and to anarchy as their birth- right. 

Such have been the three leading principles of 
the French Revolution; perfonal reprefentation, 
the rjghts of man, and equality ; and the queftion 
for us to decide upon (a greater queftion never was 
before a nation) is this — (hall we imitate the ex- 
ample of France, and, by tampering with that con- 
ftitution to which we owe all our profperity, ha- 
2ard fo immenfe a ftake of happinefs ? There ' 
arc men to be found who demand this, and even 
focieiies aflbeiated to enforce 

Reform. 

t 

As the queftion has been difeufled to fatiety, the 
' obfervations that follow (ball be brief : — it is not 
uncommon to hear the exprefllon of rejioring the 
conjiitution to its original purity . — Two words on 
this purity will not be entirely mifplaced. This is 
an expreflion we often meet with in the writings 
and fpeches of men, who apparently are not very 
intimately acquainted with the ftate of reprefenta- 
tion in former periods. It tends ftrongly to give 
an idea to the ignorant and unwary, that the con- 
ilitution has declined, and is at pfefent in a worfe 

ftate. 
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ftate, for the liberty of the people, than it was'in 
former periods ; and that the evils now complained 
of were not to be found in its praftice or principles 
at times alluded to. , There is no man, acquainted 
with the hiftory of England, who does not know 
that this is a grofs error j and that the circumftanccs 
now moft complained of, fuch as inequality of re- 
prefentation and burgage tenures, took place ages 
before the Revolution, and were eftabliflied before 
we had any regular conftitution .at all. , Let us 
throw a rapid eye over a few inftances, which will 
be fufficient to fhew, that there never was, even 
in idea, fuch a principle as equal reprefentaiion, 
and that as to the pra6lice, no reformer has yet 
been able to Ihew its exiftence. , 

Camden, who wrote in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
fpeaking of Dunwich, fays, it lies in Jolitude 
and defolation, Orford, he fays, was once popu- 
lous. At Eye, he finds nothing but the rubbijh of 
an old monaftery, and' the ruins of a caftle. He 
fays of Caftle-Rifing, it is ruinatedy and as it were 
expiring for age» Yet this place had its charter to 
fend members in the lafl: year of Philip and Maryj 
and Eye, in the 13th of Elizabeth. This looks 
very little like any attention to give places of con- 
fequenceonly that privilege. Camelford, in Corn- 
wall,, he fays, is a little village. -Leftwithicl is ^ 
little town, and not at all populous, St. Germains, 
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he’ calls d fmall •village, of nothing hut fiJhermerC s 
huts, yet this charter was no older than Elizabeth. 

I have not time, at prefent, to fearch for the 
flare of many boroughs in a former age, but thefe* ' 
inftanccs are fufficient to, fhew, not only that the 
conftiturion flood in this refpedl on as rotten a 
foundation in the reign of Elizabeth, as at prefent, 
but that charters for fending members to the Houfe 
of Commons were adually granted to places of 
no kind of confideration. To what period then 
are we to look for that ideal perfeflion in this 
part of the conftitution, which is not to be found 
in it at prefent ? 

1 

Hiftorians are agreed as to' the Parliament of 
1265, fummoned by a ufurper, being the origin 
of the Houfe of Commons * : the Earl of Leicef- 
ter ordered the attendance of reprefentatives, from 
fuch, places only as he thought proper, that is, 
from fuch as were known to be in his intered. 
The legal monarchs followed this example, and 
gave the power of cle£lion to whatever towns they 
thought proper, and ordered, in many cafes, in 
whom, the right of election fiiould refide. What 
reforming writer has prefumed to fhew a period, 
in the number of centuries that have elapfed fince, 
jn which there ever cxifted, for one moment, an 

, f See Appendix, 

'/* equal 
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equal or a per/onal reprefentation of the people ? 
What then but empty faflious nonfenfe is meant 
by the original purity of that fyftem which was 
gradually formed in times of ftorm or defpotifm j 
and never deferved the name of fettled freedom till 
the Revolution. I fpeak only of faftsj as to the 
principles of the Conftitution before that great asra, 
they are juft what every writer pleafes to call them j 
to term them purcy is gratis diSiumi they may be 
pious or beautiful, or whatever the theory pleafes j 
it is not theory we demand, but practice. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the advocates 
for reform rely much more on what they pretend 
to be the principles of the conftitution, than upon 
any clear idea of its ftate in antient limes. When 
once the vifion of reprefentation has got hold of 
an ill-regulated imagination, and the aflual con- 
ftitution of the kingdom is compared with that 
ideal ftandard ; things as they are, appear worth- 
lefs, and then works the fpirit of reform, to change 
them for things as they Jhould be\ to fquare the 
legiflature that governs fifteen millions of people, 
to the diftempered fancies of fpeculaiive indivi- 
duals. But nothing can be more futile, than 
prefuming to lay down the principles of any com- 
plex conftitution. Principles may be deduced 
from extremes, but not fo cafily from intermediate 
compounds. The principle of a defpotifm may 
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be laid to be Jlavery^ the principle of a democracy 
may be called anarchy i but what is the principle 
of various ariftocracies, mixed republics, and li, 
mited monarchies ? Suppole a government (with* 
out entering ‘into details) to be in general good, 
the principle of it is liberty : but there is Swifs 
liberty, Dutch liberty, American liberty, Englilh 
liberty : attempt the analyfis, and draw the prin- 
ciple of each, and what is the refult, but the con-' 
fufion of vain theories, as numerous and contra- 
didlory as the heads that dream them? But if 
the rage of fpeculation will have principles, every 
man will draw his own j and my conclulion would 
be, that the property of a kingdom Ihould be the 
bafis of reprefenration. This appears to be fairly 
deducible from praftice, in every age of our go- 
vernment, from Alfred to George : but pcrfonal 
reprefentation never exifted for a fingle moment j 
from what fafts then is any principle deducible, 
that tends to it ? What but prefumption can call 
for changes in a Icgiflature, that has taken five 
hundred years to mature itfelf into a fyftem of 
liberty, unequalled on the globe, on no better foun- 
dation than the vague theories of fuch principles, 
drawn by reformers, at the inftigation of poverty or 
ambition ? Perfonal reprefentation has laid France 
in the dull j but it has given the plunder of a 
kingdom to the vileft of mankind. Who can 
doubt our having fuch men in England, wilhing 

ahxioufly 
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anxioufly for fimilar events, as the fure road to 
fimilar plunder ? 

Some men are fo ftrenuous in their ideas of re- 
form, that they would extirpate all that is derived 
from the feudaV 'principle * , Such attribute the 
imaginary evils of our conftitution to the infernal 
feudal principle which fubdued and Jlifled the ge- 
nuine equalizing fpirit of our conjiitution. What is 
this fpirit of the conftitution ? If, inftead of 
fpeaking of principles and fpirit, men would de- 
, feend from the clouds, and talk of pra6tice, we 
Ihould underftand them. But whether you have 
the fpirit or the pradice, certainly neither were 
equalizings in any period whatever of our confti- 
tution.. In all antient times, it knew of nothing 
but the domineering fuperiority of regal or arifto- 
cratical tyranny ; the commonalty of the realm, 
flaves — villains — boors — cattle j unprotedled, un- 
reprefented. Whence then the fpirit of equality ? 
Thu§ it is with the eternal round of principles and 
fpirit ; they all refolve into declamation, theory, 
and faflion. ' ■ 


The York petition, in 1785, fets out with faying, 
ihats fenfihle of the original excellence of the 
■ conjlitution, they wijh to have it maintained upon 

* speech on the Reformation of Parliament^ by William Jones, 
Efq> p. 12. 
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the GENUINE PRINCIPLES 071 ‘which it Was founded. 
If that meeting had been alked, what thofe ge- 
nuine principles were ? not a man of them could 
have anfwered the queftion. What are Dr. John- 
fon^s definitions of the word principle ? 

1. Vary then the queftion; of what 
ejements were the Houfe of Commons compofed, 
when firft founded? Of knights elefted by the 
tenants holding of the Crown in capite ; of deputies 
fent by boroughs, to whom the Crown granted 
the privilege of chufing. Do you find your ori- 
ginal excellence here ? 

# 

2. Original cauje, — What was the original caufe 
of the Houfe of Commons ? The Crown. Is 
this your original excellence ? 

I 

3. Operative caufe, — What was the operative 
caufe of the Houfe of Commons? The Crown, 
Is here your original purity ? 

4. Fundamental What was the funda- 

mental truth on which the Houfe of Commons 
was founded ? That the Crown had the power to 
found it. Is this original excellence to your mind ? 

5. Ground of aSiion, — What was the ground of 
aflion * in founding the Houfe of Commons ? A 

• « If we confider the inHuence the King had in demefne towns, . 
he might as well have been abfolute with a parliament, as without} 
and tf>e parliament at fo Jar as it eonfifled of commeners, ‘was 
intended as a fupport to prerogather Ruffhead Pref. StaU 
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commilHon from the Crown. Will this original 
excellence fuit your purpofe ? 

t 

Can any thing be fo completely futile and 
paltry, as recurring, at this period of the meridian 
fplendour of national liberty, to the original faint 
twilight, — the crepufculous glimmering of freedom, 
amidft the iron fway of feudal ariftocracy ! 

Such writers are fo occupied with the idea of 
what the conftitucion ought to be, that they over- 
look what it is. Abundance of this fort of fluff 
is to be found in the writings of Price, who never 
had any other view than to blow, up the people 
into a civil war. According to this incendiary, 
if in fpeculation there could be devifed a better 
fyflem of legiflation than is enjoyed by this king- 
dom, the feofle have an inherent right to pull 
down the government, and build up what they 
think a better. “ In every free Jlate, every man 
is his own legijlator. Government is an injiitution 
for thg benefit of the feople governed, which they 
have power to model as they pleafe-, and to fay that 
they can have too much of this power, is to fay, 
that there ought to be a power in the fate, fuperior 
to that which gives it being What a para- 
phrafe on this text has been the whole of the 
French Revolution ; chat people were convinced. 


• Obfer, on Civil Liberty, p. 6. xa. 
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by- fuch politicians as this reverend fire-brand, that 
they had a right to model their legiflature as 
they pleafed, and that they could not exercife too 
much of this power; and, by fo doing, they ' 
proved, that there ought to be a power in the JlatCi 
Jttperior to that of the peoplcy — who never become 
adively omnipotent, but to their utter ruin and 
deftruflion. No conftitution or government could 
exift, while the people had the power to model 
it at pleafure j < for they never had fuch a power, 

, without being iff its perpetual exercife; and a con- 
ftitution perpetually changed, is not government,- 
but anarchy. So utterly contemptible are all thefe 
theories of liberty, when brought to the teft of 
praflice! But delpicable as they are, in the cye^ 
of well-informed men, they are calculated to mif 
lead and inflame the vulgar; hence the mifchief 
of a licentious prefs. A free prefs may be pro- 
perly exerted to abufe a minifter ; but when it is 
allowed to vomit forth the poifon of fuch infa- 
mous doftrines, levelled point blank againft a 
conftitution, the fafe-guard and protcflor of a 
nation, rendered great and happy by the be- 
nignity of its influence — in luch a cafe the freedom 
of the prefs becomes the jlavexy of the people. 

Thus the capital error in the writers who have 
treated of the Britifli conftitution, is that of dating 
the reprefentative fyftem to be in fan what they in 

G theory 
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theory /uppoje good : this is the cafe alfo with 
both Montefquieu and De Lolme. One would 
imagine, frorn various pafiages in thofc writers, 
that the people governed thernfelves by their rc- 
prefentatives ; that the reprefentatives voted ac- 
cording to the pleafure of the people, which is the 
apparent theory of the reprefentative government; 
but we know that this is not the cafe in any repre- 
fentative governtnent, and Roufleau faw it fo, or 
he would not have declared a man a flave the mo- 
ment he chofe a reprefentative. In England, a 
portion of the members of the Houfe of Com* 
mons is influenced by the Crown and by the 
Lords another portion eled thernfelves ; and the 
remainder, though eleded by the people, yet con- 
fider themfrlves as not bound by inftrudions, and 
purfuc that condud generally, which to thernfelves 
alone feems good : all this influence is poifon in 
the eyes of reformers— but to men who are go- 
verned entirely by fads, and who confequently 
defpife theory, this influence appears to be coeval 
with our freedom, if not the foie caufe of it. Fad 
therefore juft i lies it; and the counter experiment 
of France has proved, that reprefentation uninflu- 
enced generates tyranny. But, at the fame time 
that the reprefentation of the people in England is 
really influenced in this manner, truth allows os to 
declare, that this influence goes but to a certain 
degree ; it is an influence to induce the Commons 

. not 
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not to a6t like turbulent tribunes, but to perform 
their real duty to their country. With power in 
that body at- any time to overthrow the conftitu- 
tion, influence is exerted to induce them to refpedb 
ic } and why has it this happy efFcd, fince fo many 
of the members are really chofen by the people ? 
Becaule the property of the kingdom is in the 
hands of thofc members, for the moft part; and 
. fuch a flake is the beft pledge againft their embark^ 
irig in defigns dangerous to the public repofe. 

I 

All but Jacobins admit, that with this fyftem of 
influence, which feems corruption to the eye of 
ignorance, the liberties of the people have been to 
the prefent hour conftantly improving} and fora 
century pafl have very far exceeded any other 
fyftem of freedom the world ever faw. If influ- 
ence were as mifehievous as fome vifionaries would 
make us believe, how could this be fo ? We arc 
happy under the government of influence, how 
then can it be bad ? It is in truth an influence to 

* I 

engage men to their duty. They have the power 
of mifehief in their hands, and influence craves 
them not to ufe it. 

But influence may he exerted to /way men to mif^ 
chief t and even to deftroy the liberties of the people. 
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Not while the property of the kingdom is in the > 
hands of the members — for -they have palpably a 
ftronger' motive to guard them againft fuch ex- 
tremes, than any that can be exerted againft the 
national welfare j men of property may be influ- _ 
enccd to do good, but does it therefore follow that 
they would be influenced to do evil ? To fell the 
fee Ample of their own importance ? While the 
government of the kingdom is in the hands of 
thofe who have property, tempered as it is on one 
fide by popular eledlion, and on the other by the 
legal rights of the Crown, all muft be fafe. But 
where would be our fecurity if the Houfe of Com- 
mons were filled with the demagogues of provin- 
cial mobs j whole firft recommendation was po- 
verty, and their fecond innovation ? Our fecurity 
would bOf where that of France is. 

Thus it is with reports of committees — of our 
friends ” — fedlions of aflbeiations, for fpreading 
difeontent — off-fetsof fedition, who detail the parlia- 
‘mentary influence of the Earl of Lonfdale, Lords 
‘Elliot, Edgecumbe_, &c. and who take great pains 
to fhew that a fmall number of voters, compared 
with the number of the people at large, eleft the 
He ufe of Commons. Well; you ftate thefaft.' 
but the fa<ft Amply ftated means nothing — leads 
to no conclufions. Have you prefumed to ft^te 
. ' what 
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what was the cafe lOO years ago — 200 years — 
300 years paft ? in order, to fhew that the people 
once pofleffed fdmething which they have now loft ? 
No ; you know what would be the event of that 
inquiry, and therefore you are filent ! You ftate, 
that in the conftitution of England a6oo perfons 
return 320, members. What then ? You might 
alfo have ftated, that in the fame conftitution the 
King returns the whole Houfe of Lords. You 
ftate a faft j but do you prove that fa 61 : an evil ? 
How are we to know whether it be really an 
evil or a benefit ? Are we to rely on our own ex- 
perience for an anfwer, or fhall we come to your 
theory for the decifion ? The queftion is in a nut- 
ftiell. We feel that we are free under this confti- 
tution, that you want us to mend with French af- 
fiftance. We know that Englifh practice is good 
—we know that French theory is bad. — What in- 
ducement have we, therefore, to liften to your 
fpeculations, that condemn what all England feels 
to be good — and approve what all France expe- 
riences to be mifehievous ? 

The fadl is, that the prefent conftitution of 
England was gradually extorted, fword in hand, 
from feudal fovereigns, deriving their rights from 
the fword of a conqueror : nobly extorted j but 
derived from no other right. It is now legally 
eftablilhed, and has the fan(ftion of ages to give 
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it the veneration that, with wife men, belongs to 
antient eftablifliments j and thofc perfons who de- 
mand. the conftitution of fome preceding age 
(which they ought to demand, when they fpeak 

purity y greater than that of the prefent age), as 
a fyftem better than what we enjoy, are bound to 
name the period, when the liberty of the fubjedl 
was in theory better defined, or in praftice better 
protefted. 

There is indeed a period to which our reformers 
allude with fingular pleafure, and which is in their 
contemplation oftener than they name it ; — the re- 
public in the middle of the lad century j — there 
was the purity admired by fo many j a period that 
bore fome refemblance to the prefent in France. 
The parliament, which met in 1640, are termed, 
by a female hiftorian, ** Patriots, whofe number, 
virtues, and abilities, were greater than had ever 
been convened in any age or country.” If fuch 
men were guilty of enormities and tyranny, it muft 
arife from the fituation, and not from the peculiar 
itruflure of their bofoms. Two words will dif- 
patch their aftions; they pafled a triennial bill, 
and fat themfclves 13 years. They quarrelled with 
the King for levying 200,000!. a year illegally, 
and in five years they raifed, by their own finglc 
authority, forty millions, fully equal to one 
hundred millions at prcfent.-— They were accufed 

by 
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by one of their own party of dividing 300,000!. 
among their own members — An accufacion highly 
probable, when it is upon record, tliat in the alTefr- 
menrs of thofc infinite burthens they laid on the 
people, their own members were exempted, fo as 
to be taxed only by one another — They inftituted 
country committees, with power to fine, fequefter, 
imprifon, and corporally punifli, without appeal, 
and without law — They put an imprimatur on the 
prefs— and they abolilhed the trial by jury againft 
their own accufations — They prefled men into their 
armies, and then paflTcd ordinances for punilhing 
them if they ran away — The King and Parliament 
had never yet fixed an excife on bread, flelh, and 
every confumable commodity j but the Parliament 
, alone did it without compundion. If this manual 
of tyranny is good, we ftiould do wifely to repeat 
it. The whole ended, as might have been fore- 
feen, in a pure dcfpotifm, as the prefent copy of 
it will do in France. 

There cannot be a more ferious, or a more awful 
fubjeft for Parliament to enter upon, than that of 
any alterations in the conftitution : that there could 
not be a better one, nobody will alfcrt j it may be 
poflible, that a nation might enjoy the fame bleflT- 
ings at a lefs expence; but to give us a change un- 
der the name of an improvement^ is a dangerous 
C3?periment. What is called a real reprefentacion of 
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thf people fthat is, an equal reprefentation) and 
biennial Parliaments, would certainly be a great 
change; property now has the power of this realm ; 
3nd under fuch a change, population would have 
the power; in fome governments of America this 
is the cafe; but America has no indigent poor, or 
at lead very few, arifing from plenty of land ; thus 
America is no example applicable to us. We fee 
very exadlly in France, what is the cafe of an in- 
digent poor poflefled of power. So great a change, 
as taking the government of the kingdom from 
property, and , giving it to population, is not re~ 
ftoring principles of purity, but eftablifhing new 
ones ; an ablolutely untried experiment any where 
but in France. If it is once admitted that pro- 
perty ought to poflefs the power, it is of very little 
^confequence whether the eledion is by burgage 
tenures or any other mode, as the men of the 
greatefl; property will find themfelves in the houfe; 
and a^ to the Crown, Orford and Harwich fhew 
that ii is as likely to lofe a borough as to gain one. 
The queftion, however, is of fuch importance, 
thar reafoning ought not to be admitted ; the fact 
is, that proptrty pofilfles the preponderancy of 
power at prefent in the Houfe of Com.nons ; the 
changes propofed, tend to remove it from pro- 
perly to population ; this is not a rejiorationj but 
an ablolute novelty. 
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There are men pretending to be moderate, whp 
argue for, and are ready to declare their approba- 
tion of the Englifh conftitution, as fixed in King, 
Lords, and Commons, confidering the Commons 
as the reprefentatives of the people ^ and they con- 
tend that as the Commons do purport to be a re- 
prefenration of the people, they wifb for no other 
alteration in the government than to make that 
Houfe really that which it purports to be. This is 
the mod rational ground that any reformer can 
take, becaufe here is a femblance of propriety. 
Very few words will be neccflary to fliew from , 
faEls that it is only a femblance. 

I contend, in reply, that it is mere theory to fup- 
•pofe that the Houfe of Commons purports to be 
the reprefentatives of the people, if by reprefcnta- 
tion is meant choice. Being once chofcn by the 
few, they reprefent the many *, They purport to 
be nothing more than what they are: and they are 
.nothing more than this — men fitting in a fenate, 
and forming a third branch of the legiflature, 
chofen by certain bodies, who, by the conftitution, 
have the privilege of elcding- them. They may 

• “ Every member of the Britifti parliament, though chofen by 
one particular diftria, when eleaed and returned, ferves for the 
whole realm. For the end of his doming thither is not particular, 
but general; not barely to advantage his conftituents, but the 
commonwealth, and 'to advife his Majefty, a? appears f'-''"’ 
writ of fumraons.” Blackflone, ^ 
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be accurately defcribed without ufing the word, or 
referring to the idea of reprcfentation. To call 
them the reprefentatives of the people, is a very 
inaccurate mode of expreflion j they ought never 
to be called by any other name than the Houfe of 
Commons, to diftinguilh them from the Houfe 
of Lords. If they were really the reprefentatives 
of the feopley they might in theory be good, or 
better; but they would be fomething elfe than 
what they are, and confequently different from 
that which has rendered us a great, a free, and a 
happy nation. 

'< But there is not the lead reafon to think that 
they were ever deemed the reprefentatives of the 
people; certainly not the Knights, for the 40s. 
qualification of eledors, the value of money con- 
fidered, was nearer 40I. of prefent money.. The 
notion of reprcfentation and delegation of lights 
and privileges from the eledors, has vitiated and 
turned to confufion fo many ideas on the fubjed, 
bccaufc writers and parliaments themfelves, to fuit 
the purpofes of a moment, have thought it for 
their intereft to be eftcemed fomething different 
than what they really arc. The eledors of mem- 
bers of parliament do not delegate powers, nor 
entruft privileges, if, by delegation, is meant the 
transfer of fomething poffeffed by ihofe who de- 
pute 5 for the eledors have neither thofe powers 
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nor thofe privileges, and therefore cannot delegate 
them. But the members when elefted, and in 
combination with the other branches of the legif- 
lature, affumc, and poffefs, and .give themfclves 
fuch powers and privileges, which thofe did not 
poffefs who fent them. Hence, then, the fepten* 
nial aft was jull as conftitutional as the biennial. 

I , 

Bur, on the other hand, fuppofe a nation in any 
period of confufion or anarchy of all conftituted 
powers, Ihould, by univerfal confent and fuffrage, 
cledl a convention or parliament, for the purpofe 
of declaring what in future lhall be the National 
Will ; here you have palpably all the ideas of re- 
prefentation realized, and fuch deputies ought to 
fpeak the direft voice of the people, but fuch a 
republic (for it could be nothing clfc), is a go- 
vernment as diftinft from that of England as Al- 
giers is ; and our Houfe of Commons has not the 
fmalleft refemblance with fuch an affcmbly in its . 
, origin, its progrefs, or its funftions. It is not 
ncccffary to charafterife fuch a government, the 
cale of France is direftly in point. 

If the houfe of Commons were fuch reprefen- 
tarives, and renewed in fhort parliaments, they 
would be guided by the paffions, folly, and mad- 
nefs of the people j we fee in France what that 
• leads to; 3t prefent they are guided by their own 

wifdom* 
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wifdom. But they are corrupt and bribed. If they 
are bribed in order to a(5t wifely it is an argument 
diredlly againft you, and tends to prove that there 
is fomething on the verge of danger in all nume- , 
rous afTemblies, which if not controuled by prero- 
gative or influence, would hazard the public peace. 
We know, on experience, that they do aft wifely, 
for nothing but a wife government can make a 
happy people. If the nature of fuch an aflfembly 
demands to be corrupted, in order to purfue the 
public good, v;ho but a vifionary can wifh to re- 
move corruption ? Government certainly would 
have been carried on cheaper if honefty alone had 
induced our Houfe of Commons to aft as it is 
faid corruption has induced them j but if the vices 
of mankind can, by a well poifed conftitution, be 
'made to contribute to their good government, 
would it not be infanity to change the fyftem, and 
imitate the French, -who depend only on their 
virtues ? 

Examine the Houfe of Commons in whatever 
light you will, and it will be found to poflfefs, in the 
power of the purfe, fo enormous an authority *, that 

the 

• In thefe days, when every thing is rated by pecuniary efti- 
mationi when gold is become the great moving fpring of affairs* 
it may be fafely affirmed, that he who depends on the will of 
another man, with regard to fo important an article, is, whatever 
his power may be in other refpeas, in a ftate of real dependence. 
This is the cafe of the King of England i he has, in that capacity. 
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the other branches of the legiflature are abfolutely 
at its mercy: what prevents it from fwallowing 
them up ?, Is it good to prevent it.? Is it necef- 
fary even for the liberty of the people ? If it is 
neceflary, how bell done? Would the beft way 
of effeding it be popular reprefentacion and fhort 
parliaments, a fyftem in which all corruption, or 
even influence, would be impolTible ? The obvi- 
ous reply finiflies the chain of reafoning from fad, 
and proves the utter abfurdity of fuch propofltibhs. 
But grant for a moment the expedience of the ex- 
periment, and fuppofe that you have fuch a Hoiife 
of Commons, on what will you then depend ? On 
their moderation and virtue; but this moderation 
and virtue have not been tried. If the theory of 
what moderation may do, and the fpeculation of 
what virtue may efFed, are as jufl grounds to build 
on as fad and experiment ; in fuch cafe I am ready 
to agree, that we may, without impropriety, ex- 
change the pofitive pofTefTion of what we enjoy at 
; prefent, for the hope and expedation of fomething 
better; and to fix here, you have only to prove 


and without the grant of his people, fcarcely any revenue.” De 
Lolme, p. 75. The truth is obvious, and ftrikes both foreigners 
and natives in the lame manner. Let an unpopular Prince of 
Wales, on his coming to the throne, meet, by means of perfonal 
reprefentation, a republican Houfe of Commons—aud monarchy 
would either be extinguillied, or the kingdom filled with blood 
and rapine ; but in either cafe, anarchy would enfue, and lead 
once more to defpotifm. 


that 
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that theory is as fatisfadlory as pra^lice. To which 
fine inquiry I leave you as one fairlyvon a par with 
the philofophy of France. 

Still, the advocates for a reform refurn ^o the 
charge, and aflerr, that parliament, as elected at 
prefent, does not fpealc the will of the people, and 
that a Houfe of Commons ought to fpeak that 
will. The argument is a good one for thofe who 
relifh theory. But I contend, on the contrary line 
of faft, that the profperity and happinefs we have 
enjoyed for a century, and never fo great as at pre- 
fent*, isowing precifely to the Houfe of Commons 
NOT fpeaking the will of the people; and I am 
founded in the faft, fo notorious to all the world, 
that fuch profperity has grown to its prefent height 
under the influence cf a Houfe cledted nc: by per- 
fons, but by property. If a parliament, fpeaking 

t 

* It is remarkable, that the changes which have taken place in 
our conftitution, clearly in favour of the national liberties, are, by 
our reformers, lamented as being inimical to freedom. If there is 
one leading pofuion in M. De Lolme’s Treatife on the Englilh 
Conftitution, more clearly proved than another, by reference ta 
many governing fails in hiftory, it is that of the importance of 
having but one legiflative aflembly in a kingdom: yet, in full op* 
pofuion to a truth lb manifeft, Mr. Grey, in his fpeech on reform. 
May 6th, 1793, ftated the union with Scotland to be a meafurc 
that had dangeroufiy increafed the power of the Crown. If there 
is any truth in the obfervation of that ingenious foreigner, the 
union ought, on the contrary, to be confidered as one of the moft 
important events in favour of liWcrty. 


therefore 
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therefore the voice 7J0t of the pople^ has made us 
what we are, and if National Aflemblies, fpeaking 
the voice of the people, have brought France to 
her prefent fituation, I have a double experiment 
to fupport me in the affertion, that reforming or 
changing the conftitution of our Houfe of Com- 
mons, fo as to make it fpeak fome new voice, un- 
tried in this kingdom, would be a procedure on 
theory, and worthy of theorifts only. 

If corruption and influence have given a century 
of hap^inefs to this kingdom, and if purity and 
patriotifm can in four years fo completely ruin an 
empire, as they have ruined our neighbour, I beg 
for one, that the vices of England may govern me, 
and by no means the virtues of France j the vices 
of our government have wealth, eafe, and profpe- 
rity in their train j the virtues of theirs, operating 
by equal reprefentation, biennial elections, and un- 
corrupt majorities, have brought with them blood- 
fhed, anarchy, and ruin. The contraft carries de- 
cifion in the front. 

t 

A word, however, might be faid on the point 
of perfonal reprefentation rendering the real will of 
the people fupreme. The futility of the idea is 
demonftrated in the conduft of the AfTemblies fo 
chofen in France j their firfV merit, on Jacobin 
principles is that of fpeaking the fovereign will of 

the 
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the people, by which exprelTion is always under- 
ftood the majority : but fo truly. abominable is this 
fyftem of government, that there has not been a 
Tingle inftance of great and marked importance', in 
which the minority, and commonly a very fmall 
minority, has not, by means of terror, carried all 
before them. The Conftituent Affembly a6ted 
in defiance of their cahiers, which were the inftruc- 
tions given them by their conftituents ; and they 
did this with a mob raging at, their doors, in their 
gallery, and even on their benches, and in the 
chair of their prefident. I mean in the fundamen* 
tals of the conftitution, fuch as maintaining the 
monarchy, &c. ; in many fecondary objefts of im-* 
portance, the Conftituent A fib mbly obeyed their 
cahiers, as I have fhewn in.another place. What 
that Aftfcmbly did that was good, is however of 
the leaft polTible confequence, for the plained of 
all reafons j they formed, at the fame time, a con- 
ftitution that could not fupport itfelf, and confe- 
quently the good things they did were committed 
to the winds. Whatever has appeared refpedable 
in reprefentation in France, was in that fird Af- 
femblyj .the fecond vas mob j and for the third 
the kenntds^' Were fwepr. The fecond, at one 
droke,v knocked down all that was built by the 
fird. It remains yet to be feen, whether the third 
will not do the lame by the fecond j every dep 
’they have hitherto taken has been a page. from the 

code 
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code of anarchy. The National AfTembly adted 
under the dominion of the pikes of Paris ; wit- 
nefs that memorable vote, confecrated to eternal 
infamy, when aSo voices, having driven, by me- 
naces, and blood, and maflacre, the majority to 
abfence or filence, dethroned the King, and abo- 
lifhed the conftitution, which all France had fworn 
to live and die with. The Convention, which has 
affcmbled fince, have exhibited the fame fpeftacle ; 
have been inceflantly bullied by the mob in the 
galleries; have voted with a pike at their throats, 
and exifted in the hourly expedation of being al- 
lowed to exift no longer; murdered their prince by 
a majority of five voices, though their law required 
three-fourths at lead for declaring guilt, or for 
pronouncing death ; and the majority obtained by 
the menaces of the aflafllns paid by EgalitL The 
confummation of political infamy ! The murder 
of the bed prince that ever fat upon the throne of 
France : the only monarch that country ever knew, 
that was a real friend to liberty, or that ever fin- 
cerely wifhtd to render his people truly happy, 
A great and awful ledbn to all the princes of the 
world : — not a ledbn teaching mildnefs ; attention 
to complaints ; an ear to the friends of innovation ; 
a proteflion of arts, and literature, and philofophy ; 
not an indrudion to enlighten ; not a call to reach 
the ignorant ; not a wifh to foften power into per- 
fuafion, or to change the dern didtatcs of authority 

. H for 
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^or the mild voice of humanity and feelings NO ; 
this great abomination demands other fentiments 5 
and ought to generate (for the real felicity of the 
human race) a tighter reign in the jaws of that 
monfter, the worft and moft hideous caricature of 
human depravity, the metaphyfical, philofophical, 
atheiftical, Jacobin republican;— abhorred for ever, 
for holding out to all the fovereigns of the earth, 
that the only prince who ever voluntarily placed 
bounds to his own power—DlED FOR IT ON 
THE SCAFFOLD, and ruined his people while 
he deftroyed himfelf. ’ He gave ear to thofe who 
told him of abufes ; he wifhed to eafe his people ; 
he fought popularity; he allowed the liberty of the 
prefs, and would not reftrain even its licentiouf- 
nefs ; he cherifhed the arts, to produce a David ; 
and nourifhed, in the bbfom of protefted fcience, a 
Condorcet*; he would not (bed the blood of trai- 
tors, confjDirators, and rebels f ; he liftened to thofe 

who 

• That is to fay, the virtuous meiitorious charafter, of whom 
we have peers who have publicly declared themfelves proud of his 
(orrefpondence. Let thofe, who would wifli to know him well, read 
his charaflcr in La Methrie Journal Phyfiquty and the memoirs of 
the aflaffination of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. 

f And this humanity called on his memory the abominably un- 
feeling remark, which I have fomewhere read, in the regifter, I 
fuppofe, of fome night cellar, that the phyftcal pain he Suffered in bis 
execution ^wai Ujj j]g^ torments of La Fayette. Did the 

innocent Louis declare that infurremon^ by which they both fell, to 
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who petitioned for a REFORM. — We also have 
thofe who demand a REFORM, — and when the 
legiflature of this kingdom, unwarned bjr this great 
example, (hall liften to the dodrines that have 
drenched France with blood, we al(b may fee fpec- 
tacles too horrid now to think ofj did not the late 
tragedy tell us, that no iniquity is too black for 
republican reformation. 

This damned event, deep written in the cha« 
rafters of hell, has thrown a ftupor over man- 
kind : when the princes and legiflators of the 
world recover from it, the obfervation of Machia- 
velli, will not probably be forgotten : Perche con 
pochijfmi ejfempi far at piu pieto/Oy cbe quelli li quali 
per troppa pieta lafeiano feguire i difordini onde naf- 
chino occifioni o rapine. 

It is well enough amongft men, who never fee a 
remote caufe, when an immediate one is before ^ 
them, to attribute this deep (lain in human annals 
to the butchers who are in the Convention; in like 
manner the ambition of Cromwell was the direft 
caufe of the death of Charles I. J but thefc are not 
the firft caufes j they are rather the natural refult 

be the mofi facred of dutiet? And are the children of the author 
of that fentiment clinging to the knees of a father leading to exe- 
cution ? The more Jacobinifm we read, the more amiable it ap- 
pears, 

Ha of 
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0 ^ preceding events. It is. not Roberfpiere and 
Egalite that have murdered Louis, it was Necker 
with double tiers it is PERSONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION to which this horrible crime, pre- 
ceded (and which will be followed) by fo many 
others, is alone to be attributed. And fhould ever 
limilar deeds again blot the national charadler of 
this kingdom, it is not the wretches who lhall form 
fome diftant convention of anarchy, to whom the 
mifehief fhould be attributed, but to our, re- 
formers; to our Jacobin advocates for improving 
our reprefentation j for doing that here which has 
deluged France in her beft blood. Such is per- 
fonal reprefentation j fuch is the fovereign will of 
a mob ; fuch is the majefty of the people j fuch is 
liberty, when founded on Equality and Rights of 
Man! Reprefentation deftroys itfclfj and gene- 
rates, with infallible certainty, an oligarchy of 
mobbifh demagogues, till, of all other voices, that 
leafl heard is the real will of the people : 280 voices 
declare the will of 745 in the legiflature; and 
11,000 voices in Paris are the organ of 150,000 
voter's ! ! 1 Bad as you may make rotten boroughs, 

are they as bad as. this? 

• « 

. i 

Hereditary legiflators,” fays Paine, “ are as 
abfurd as hereditary wife men ; and as ridiculous 
as an hereditary poet-laureat.” You fhall make 

them 
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them juft what you pleafe, provided you do not 
open the door of a convention: What are repre-' 
SENTATIVES, ELECTED BY THE GENERAL SUFFRAGE 

OF A NATION ? Of what is the prefent Convention 
of France compofed? Of the lowed, pooreft, moft 

profligate, and moft worthlefs of the people of the 

fcum of gaols, of their gallies, and of our hulks 
— of robbers and cut-throats, without charafter, 
without fortune, without a hope under any fyftem 
but that of anarchy — and of perfons of a defcrip- 
tion not quite fo low, but of charaders, if polTible, 
more blafted than thofe of butchers or taylors can 
be. What is Condorcet, Paine, BrifTot, Rab- 
beau ! ! ! What are they but men who prove, 
V that fomc education, fome knowledge, fome ta- 
lents, are neceflary to fink mankind into its loweft 
and bafeft ftate of depreflion and guilt ? Who 
can doubt of our having men of all thefe deferip^ 
tions in England ? S'om'e have been fedulous to 
regifter their names on the tablets of that Conven- 
tion. — Empty our gaols — flop the (hips that are 
failing to Botany Bay — and who can quefiion that, 
with the affiftance of our reforming ibeieties, we 
could form a Britifh Convention, that might rival in 
merit the AfTembly at Paris ? Men in fufficienc 
numbers might be found, and of fufficient po- 
verty, vvho would confider a feat in a National 
Convention of England, with bpundlefs powcf to 
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rob and murder, as the confummation of human 
happinefs. Can such men be friends to the 
PRESENT WAR ? No, affuredly. It blots their 
profpeds — It brings perdition to their hopes. Pow- 
erfully as they arc inftigated to deprecate a war — 
juft in that degree arc all honeft men, the friends 
of law and order, bound to blefs the wifdom of 
^ government, that has awakened to the dangers 
that threatened us, and taken the effcdlual means 
of WAR to ft-cure to us our houfes, our properties 
and eftaies, our laws, our religion, and our lives. 
A war in fuch a caiife, founded in fuch motives, 
was never before a queftion in Britain. Will you 
have a municipality in your hall, and a pike in 
your bofom, with what fome men call peace ? or 
will you keep French aflaflins at a diftance, and 
Englifh Jacobins amenable to Englifh law, by a 
WAR? 

To return from this digreflion — the abfolutc 
nonfenfe of all that Paine fays on the diftinft 
natures of a conftitution and a government, ap- 
plied not to a feederation of independent repub- 
lics as America, but confounded, as he confounds 
it with the new conftitution of France, was glo- 
riouflv exemplified in the National Affennbly, 
(which was the government ) deftroying the confti- 
tution } idemanding of the people (that is of anar- 
chy) to make a new one. Here the faft clearly is, 

that 
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that an equal reprefentation, fitting in one houje^ and 
in a great city^ had the power to dejiroy a conjlitu- 
tion ejlahlijhed and /worn to by all France ; and the 
conclufion is, that, let the next conftitution be what 
it may, it will be equally in the power of the go- 
vernment of the day, affqmbling at Paris, to de- 
ftroy that alfo. 

An argument I have heard much urged is this 

that fomething fhould be granted to moderate 
men, in order to feparate them from the republican 
party. It is urged, that the obftinacy of the legif- 
lature, granting nothing, drives moderate men to 
aflbeiate with others not equally moderate in their 
views ; but if a temperate reform were to be effeded, 
or even commenced by the legiflature, all who are 
at prefent with reafon difeontented, would be de- 
tached from the reformers, and the violent party 
would fink for want of notice. 

I 

In replying to this common objeflion, I do not 
mean to affert, that all innovation fhould always 
be rejefted ; I would only bring to the recolleflion 
of moderate men, certain circiimftances, which it 
is fair to weigh. 

The clubs, aflbeiations, and focieties, who af- 
femble with views of enforcing reformation, on 
certain plans projefted by various writers, fome 

H 4 moderate, 
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moderate, fome violent, have publifhed repeatedly 
to the world the principles on which they would 
found the national freedom, and the multifarious 
changes they would make in 'the conftitution j 
thefe very generally go to great lengths. While 
imaginarions are heated by the example of France ; 
while the moft unlimited panegyric is profufcly 
lavilhed on the Revolution j while the demands 
made are of a nature that threaten the entire over- 
throw of our government; while thofe Rights of 
Man, which have deluged France in bloody are 
openly profeffed as leading principles in the im- 
provements called for here, it may furely be ad- 
mitted in candour, as a fair reply to the mode- 
rate,— that to give a little, when a great deal is 
demanded, does not feem the way to quiet cla- 
mour i and when, by a thoufand publications and 
refolutions, it is declared, that Personal Repre- 
sentation is the panacea for all our evils (though 
under a hundred various names), and demanded 
even with threats and menaces, it muft be pal- 
pable to every confidcrate man, that fmall con- 
ceflions to fatisfy the moderate would be loft in 
. the agitation of the moment,— defpifed as the con- 
cefilons of timidity, wrefted from fear, not granted 
by convidlion. They would be made a vantage 
ground for new demands; and clamour, inftead 

of being filenced, would vociferate with renewed 
vigour. 


All 
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All demands, therefore, that come under the 
theory or praftice of perfonai reprefentation, Ihould 
be refifted, on principle, with firmnefs ; and a de- 
termined refolution never to take that firft ftep to 
anarchy> confufion, bloodfhed, and Jacobinifm, 
which, in one word, fums up 'all that is atrocious 
in political depravity. This ought to be confidered 
as the only line of demarcation clearly defined, 
that feparates moderation of fentiment from infa- 
nity of innovation. 

^ i 

" When the right,” fays'Paine, “ to make a 
conftitution is eftablilhed in a nation, there is no 
fear that it will be tmployed to its own injury. 
A nation can have no intcrefi in being wrong.” 
But here, as in every page of his work, the prac- 
tice of France is the reply to the theory of his 
fedition. That kingdom ejiablijhed fuch right; 
and what was the confequence ? Why it proved 
no more than the right to cut her own throat. It 
was employed to much more than her injury, for 
it was employed to her utter deftrudion. That a 
nation can have no intereft In being wrong is a 
trueifm ; but in contradidion to her own intereff, 
file chofe never to be right. What is the force 
and worth of fuch a writer’s eternal firings of af- 
fercion, when brought to the tefi of French ex- 
ppriipent ! 
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The principle of bur conftitution is the repre- 
fentation of property.; imperfeftly in theory, but 
efficiently in practice; by means of apparent de- 
feats, but which, perhaps, are difguifed merits, 
the great mafs of property, both landed, monied, 
and commercial, finds itfelf reprefented ; and that 
the evils of fuch reprefentation are trivial, will ap- 
pear from, the eafe, happinefs, and fecuricy of all 
the lower clafles, hence pofiibly virtual repre- 
fentation takes place, even where the real feems 
moft remote. 

If virtual reprefentation is good, would not real 
reprefentation be better? — No, replies experi- 
ment i it has been tried in France, and failed en- 
tirely ; real perfonal reprefentation is not a people 
well governed, but the government of the people ; 
that is to fay, anarchy and ruin. If parliament 
afts from the immediate impulfe of the people, 
and it can a6t no otherwife with perfonal reprefen- 
ration, the wifdom of the community is governed 
by the folly of it. While experience gives the 
living and energic fandlion to this principle, in the 
cleareft and moft unqueftioned profperity that any 
nation ever yet enjoyed, would it not be infanity 
to rifk this fair inheritance, this rich pofTeffion, on 
the crude deduftions of new theories; on fuppo- 
fitious improvement; ideal benefits, and fpecula- 
tive reformation ? Yet this is pleaded for by the 
• advocates 
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advocates for Rights of Man. On grounds of 
fuch pure theory, a prudent farmer would not 
Change the culture of a turnip field j yet thefe re- 
formers, on no better foundation, call for altera- 
tions in a government that has given profperity to 
a great empire. 

It is faid, that every commoner in England^ who 
does not vote for a member of ■parliament, is a Jlave, 
hecaufe they are governed by rulers whom other men 
have Jet over them *. The French were exadly of 
the fame opinion — they adopted this theory — and 
it became in prablice~~~vjh2LX. ? — There are, fays the 
fame writer, in England, one million two hundred 
and eighty thoujand male fl'aves*. So acute a cal- 
culator fliould tell us how many Qaves there are in 
France ; he may firft count all except the Conven- 
tion, and when he enters the holy temple of that 
virtuous affembly, he may afk which are the inaf- 
ters, the members who obey, or the tribunes who 
command I 

Nor let us forget that thefe men have been 
equal friends to the F’rench Revolution from the 
beginning, and they are fteadily fo at this mo- 
ment i under the Conftituent Affembly, they ap- 
proved, and publifhed panegyrics on the annihi- 
lation of orders ; under the next affembly, they re- 

* Tbe People's Barrier, p, ix, 
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joiced at the demolition of royalty j and under the 
Convention, all the horrors we have fcen are in- 
fufficient to remove their approbation. Does not 
this conduft prove clearly, that when thefe poli- 
ticians tell us they mean, and wifh moderate and 
temperate reform only, they infult our underftand- 
ings ? If they really dcfired any thing fhort of 
the total overthrow of our government, would they 
continue to enlift, to fpeak, and to write, under 
Jacobin banners ? Would they exalt the deftruc- 
tion of the old government of France, as the 
greateft event of hiftory ? Would they glory in 
French events, eflfefled as they have been by pro- 
feriptions and maflacre? You want only tempe- 
rate reform, — I will tell you what you want, by 
the company you keep; — if you are a party in af- 
fociations, you want that for which ihofe affoci- 
ations combine: — if you call for perfonal repre- 
fentation, you call for that which perfonal repre- 
fentation has given to France; — if you demand a 
popular Aflembly, fubjefted to popular phrenzy, 
you demand the efFcfts which fuch an Aflembly 
produced with our neighbours. You would go 
only certain lengths — but you herd with thofe, and 
give them your countenance who you know would 
pufli events much further ; have we not, therefore, 
reafon for judging direflly from your a6lions, that 
you Vfiean more than you think political to avow ? 

It 
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It is curious to remark the condufl of certain 
men, calling themfelves moderate, who make the 
tour of reforming focieties, but quit them when 
they go too fai"* There are fuch' now clamorous 
amongfl: the Friends of the People, who have ftruck 
their names out of the Conjlitutional Society, as'they 
, found its views too bold ; this is the exaft mi- 
niature of a Revolution j the firft inftigators want, 

I perhaps, a moderate reform of abufes, and when 
their companions drive at more, they feparate; 
but fuch companions Mo not ftop their purfuit for 
want of moderate men, who, by their countenance, 
brought the ill-defigning into confequence, and it 
is then no longer in their power to (upprefs them. 
Thus the Conjlitutional Society, though quitted by the 
refpeftable, were not therefore filent, but at the bar 
of the Convention of France, hail the coming Con- 
vention of England: the men who quitted.the Con- 
ftitutional Society will quit the friends of the people : 
when they have nurfed up the mifehievous into a fo- 
ciety of importance, they will be driven out if they 
refufe to go all lengths, and will find that the only 
refulr, of their moderate views, has been to pro- 
mote, and bring into efficacy, the immoderate de- 
, figns of thofe who think our conftitution the tem- 
ple of Dagonj and that to level it in the dull is a 
duty, in order that out of its ruins may arife the 
« heavenly form ” and " delightful vifion V of a 
French Convention. What is the conclufion ?— 

“ That - 


I 
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That the firfl: lines of difcontent are in faft the 
mofl: dangerous j that moderate reform, or any 
reform at all, on ■principle, is a fure ftep to all that 
followed reform in France; Jacobinifm, anarchy, 
and blood. 

The prefent anxiety, real or pretended, for the 
true principles, purity, and fpirit of the conftitu- 
tion, is an extraordinary proof how far imaginary 
evils can prevail amidft'real bleffings. The people 
are free, but they are anxious to know the prin- 
ciples of their freedom : they are happy, but they 
muft know in what confifts the fpirit of their hap- 
pinefs : they are fecure, but they muft have their 
fecurity analized. Do they find that their bread 
fails to nourifh them, becaufe they do not un- 
derftand the diftinft qualities of its conftituent 
parts— -its ftarch, its faccharine, and its glutinous 
particles ? Does roaft beef lofe its nutritive qua- 
lities, becaufe they know not the hidden operation 
by which grafs is converted, through the chemiftry 
of nature, into the flefh of an ox ? There arc 
men, in every polifhed fociety, whofe education, 
fortune, habits, and ftudies enable them, by long 
and difficult experinnents, to bring to light the hid- 
den works of nature ; but it would be folly to ima- 
gine that the mafs of mankind can make them- 
felves mafters of fuch knowledge ; yet this is eafier 
to acquire, than to underftand the difficult machi- 
nery 
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nery of a complex government. Liberty may be 
the general refulc, and felt by the moft ignorant of ' 
the people ; but to know what are the effeais jof 
every movement j what would be the refult of with- 
drawing a wheel, or of adding a fpring ; in what 
manner the general harmony would be afFefted; 
thefe are inquiries to which the mafs of mankind 
are abfolutely inadequate. The beft informed and 
moft enlightened perfons vary in their opinions ; a 

proof that experiment is the only fure guide : 

but to extraft from hiftory thofe fads that bear 
upon the queftion — to feparate theory from prac- 
tice — and to draw from experience the cafes that 
arc in point — is a bufinefs which demands educa- 
tion to inftruft, and leifure to reflcft. The im- 

I 

portant queftion is not, who ar^ fitted for the in- 
quiry ? but, who ar^ not ? and it is fimply imoof- 
fible that the people Ihould be fo. It would be 
abfurd to fuppofc, that the town of Nottingham 
can produce 2500 men fitted for fuch inquiries j 
who, demanding changes in the conftitution, can 
know what the effe6t of thofe changes would be. 

It is palpable therefore, at the firft fight, from 
their mere number, that they petition for they 
know not' what. Tes \ we know well that we are 
not reprejentedy and we want to be Jo. Was your 
father reprefented ? No, Was your grandfather 
reprefented ? No, W^ere any of your anceftors re- 
prefented ? No, Why then, you demand a no- 
velty ; 
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velty : you demand that people fhould be reprc- 
lentcd, who never were reprefented. That is a 
change in the government. Do you know what 
would be the refult of that change ? No, Why 
then go home and make (lockings, but do not pre- 
tend to fabricate governments *. 


• Methinics I hear a reformer, of a higher clafs, and therefore 
more mifehievous, exclaim— pretty dialogue! why is no put in bis 
mouth ? He might have anj'voered yes : i know well the refult ; corrupt 
tion would be banijhed from the conflitution. But the anfwer to this 
gentleman reformer is juft as decifive. If ha banilh fomething, it 
implies that that fomething at prefent exifts in the conflitution j 
and it cannot exift in it, without being a part of it j it may be a 
bad pait, but it is a part. Thus you take from a complex ma- 
chinery a wheel s— Do you know how the machine will go when 
that wheel is removed ? What is the anfwer but theory ? 

In comparing the conflitution to a machine that has gone well for 
an hundred years, perhaps it is indifferent whether influence (which 
thefe reformers call corruption, and they might call it adultery 
with as much truth) be termed the oil or the duft of the machine, 
for if it has gone well for a century, and feems, while certain wheels 
are half covered with duft, to go better than formerly ; I would 
no more allow the duft to be brullied away, than I would permit 
the oil to be removed. I might perhaps conclude, that the engi- 
neer had made an error in calculating the delivery of the oil, which 
the duft correfled j and the going of the machine would never fail 
to tell me v/hen it wanted cleaning. Influence, however, is not 
the duft, but the oil of the machine. The conflitution never went 
for a moment without influence; and to remove it would be tak- 
ing away the oil which has given a century of fmoothnefs. And 
may not the obfervation be applied with double force, when I fee 
a neighbour who has been fo bufy in brufhing, and cleaning, and 
oiling, and taking fprings out, and putting wheels into his ma- 
chine, that the whole is tumbled about his ears ? 

I 
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For fome time after the fettlernent of the 
Saxons in England, their flaves were in the fame 
circumftances with their horfes, oxen, cows, and 
Iheep, except that it was not fafhionable to kill 
and eat them. The truth is, thefe .unhappy men 
could not fo much as call their lives their own, 
for thefe might have been taken from them by 
their mafters, with perfedt impunity, and by any 
Other pcrfon, for paying their price to their 
owners.’' Henryy vol. iii. p. 332. Now I would 
wilh to know, whether thefe petitioners for re- 
ftoring the conftitution to its original purity (which 
purity is explained by fo many reformers to allude to 
Saxon times) 'are defirous of exchanging their pre- 
fent liberty under George III. for that which their 
anceftors enjoyed, under the Etheldreds and Ethel- 
wolfs of Saxon dynafties ? The fituation, rights, 
privileges, and enjoyments of Englifli free men,' 
are infufficient j— they count, among the one mil- 
lion, two hundred and eighty thoufand flaves, 
regiftered by a reformer, and therefore they de- 
fire to go back to the pure difpenfations of Saxon 
equality, when he who knocked the poor people 
on the head, paid the fine of fo many bufhels of 
wheat, provided they belonged not to him. This 
is literally and corredly the demand of thole 
workmen and labouring poor, who now afk for' 
.the original purity, principles, or fpirit of the 
Englifli Conftitution. Not contented with roaft 

^ beef. 
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beef, they petition for a Saxon cudgel oh their 
backs j and indeed the objeft of their defires would 
be not ill adapted to their deferts. The lower the 
clafles are in fociety at prefent, the lefs reafon 
have they to be dififatisficd ; and the more pre- 
pofterous are their complaints relative to any ori- 
ginal purity of government, riot enjoyed by them 
at prefent. The anceftors of men in the higher 
claflfes, might poflibly have been more free; or, if 
not more free themfelves, ar lead had more power 
over all below them ; but as to the lower orders 
of fociety at prefent, their anceftors muft either 
have been' in a better fituation, loft by their own 
folly (an evil no government can cure), or in as 
mean a one in aritient times ; in which cafe they 
were the Oaves, villains, and bondmen of land- 
proprietors: at all events, therefore, the working 
^ ' poor of this age have the leaft pollible reafon for 

complaint , this frinoiple of rea/oning and com- 

\ 

farijon. 

/ 

The revolutions that have changed the relative 
pofition of families, in the long courfe of eight 
hundred, or a thoufand years, have been fo great, 
that there are now very few land-proprietors, whofe 
anceftors were Saxon thanes ; the great mafs of all 
the higher claflfes of fociety at prefent, are pro- 
bably defeended from the villains and flaves of 
that period, or from emigrants from the reft of 

Europe^ 
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' Europe. And we may firmly aflert, without ap, 
prehenfion of a rational contradiflion, that (com- 
paring the prefent age with any preceding one) 
there is not a fingle clafs, order, or fet of men 
(country gentlemen of fmall eftates alone excepted) 
who are not in a better fituaiion at this moment, 
than their anceftors at any former periods. And 
if the comparifon be made between this age, and 
the early ones of our conftitution, that is, the time 
of the Saxons, or the three firft centuries after the 
conqueft, no clafs whatever have experienced fq 
great an amelioration as that of the labouring 
poor, of whatever denomination j as might eafily 
be (hewn, were this the proper place for it j for 
the other claffes were free in thofe early ages, but 
thele were slaves. 

If any attempts, at fo perilous a feafon, to re- 
form the conftitution, muft be attended with fuch 
unqueftionable danger, reafoning as we may juftly 
do on the experiment of France, it will follow, 
that EVERY INTEREST in this kingdom is 
bound to refift, with the utmbft folicitude, fuch mif- 
chievous projefts, the execution of which amongft 
our neighbours, has deluged a great kingdom 
with univerfal ruin. 

THE LANDED INTEREST is immediately 
and moft cffentially concerned j for the poifon of 
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^t^uality in principle, and in French pradlice, tends 
diredlly to their ruin : the fate of landlords, in 
France, is too well known to want repetition j their 
cftates feized j their chateaus plundered* and burnt; 
their wives and daughters violated ; and thennfelves 
cither murdered or driven into exile j and this to 
an almoft incredible extent, I have feen details 
which Ihew, that the landed property of more than 
half the kingdom has changed hands. The far- 
mers have not much more to boafi of, for they 
have paid dearly for their exemption from tithes in 
^ the violent attacks made on the fize of farms and 
confequent divifion ; the hard filver which, under 
the old government, was the price of their pro- 
ducts, is become paper depreciated to half its value 
under the ^^’w^-and even this wretched fubftitute 
they are not allowed to receive at a fair market j 
their treatment in this relpeCl has been already de- 
tailed : out-voted, and confcquently cheated in 
taxation j at market plundered by the mob j at 
home plundered by the military. Are ihefe faCls 
to make our Englilh yeomanry and farmers wifli 
to try their (kill at mending the conftitution ? Are 
they calculated to give us any refpeCt for clubs and 
focieties, whofe objeCt is the reform of that confti- 
tution which has rendered our fituation direClly 
the reverfe of France? Do fuch faCts give us 
reafon to love the men who want to convert your 
plough-lhares into pikes, and your coulters into 

daggers ? 
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daggers ? Who would recommend you to change 
your fickles for the fabres of a company of patriot 
contraflors ? Gentlemen who have fhewn them- ' 
felves exceedingly adroit in cutting down fields of 
French corn. I wifh you to make experiments in 
husbandry, but do not let them be of this com- 
plexion : do not let other men, and efipecfally re- 
formers, make experiments on your property, your 
bread, and your blood ; three objedls upon which 
many experiments have been tried in, France, and 
we have feen that the fuccefs has not been fuch as 
gives us reafon to try our hands at the fame work : 
for, in one word, their property is gone; for bread 
they have the bark of trees ; and as to blood, it is 
the only manure the fields of France have feen, from 
the firfl: moment fhe liftened to reformers. Is fhc 

then to us an example or a warning ? 

% 

Traders and manufaflurers can prefently con- 
vert their wealth into money, and fly with it on 
paper wings wherever property remains fecure ; 
but the farmer is chained to a fpot ; his property 
is invefted in the foil he cultivates"; — he has no 
power of movement, but muft abide the beating 
of the ftorm, be it pitilefs as it may.~To him, 
therefore, the nev/ fangled dodlrines of equality 
ought to appear in all their native deformity ; for 
they are doftrines that tend diredly to his deftruc- 
tion; and from whofe peftilential influence he 
cannot, like others, fly. 

1 3 the 
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THE MONIED INTEREST, in moments 
of convulfion, have fomc advantages, from the 
more portable nature of their wealth ; but the warn- 
ing of France may inftru6t, that nothing can efcape 
the depredations flowing from the Rights of Man. 
Th6ir national debt, amounting to 300 millions 
fterling, has been treated not altogether with the 
delicacy fliewn to the public creditors of England, 
for every fort of bankruptcy, but a nominal and 
declared one, has been committed ; and the intereft 
on funds and mortgages paid, has been in alTig- 
nats : if a man fells ftock, he receives affignats j 
and though aflignats are portable, what is their 
value on the exchange of London, or the Stadt- 
houfe' at Amfterdam * ? — Of ninety millions fter- 
ling 

* The aftonifliing and daily coinage of aflignats, by the Con- 
vention, mult have effects » which they do not feem clearly to 
forefec ; from their readinefs to iffue paper, it fliould feem that 
they expert a poflTible continuance of the fame facility, but in 
this they will certainly find themfelves deceived. The amount 
in circulation much exceeds what is known. The number of 
forgers of falfe aflignats, now in their gaols, proves this fa£t ; but 
the great deluge is not by men within their power. The Princes, 
the Duke of Brunlwick, and all the enemies of France, in every 
place they came to, left in circulation immenfe quantities : and 
■what is ftill worfe, their own fucceflTes in Flanders, and on the 
Rhine, had the fame effeft } no town was taken that was not well 
provided ; though depreciated, this currency made good plunder 
for foldiers, who were hardly at the trouble of plundering in 
order to procure it. This exceffive introdu£lion was probably the 
rcafon for the countrymen abfolutely refufing to take th6ni« Dans 
le Belgique, les habitans des campagnet ne veulent P^® jecevoir 

d^alfignats 5 
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ling of former currency, eighteen-twentieths have 
difappeared. The monied men have, therefore, 
loft ftock and cafh } t^he want of credit has fol. 
lowed j without funds, credit, or cafti, and no- 
thing feen in the immenfe vacuity but aflignats, 
the monied intereft of Prance muft flourifti mar- 
velloufly. Is there any thing in this pidure that 
fliould make the monied intereft oi England fond 
of revolutions ? 

Unite thefe circurriftances with the horrible de- 
ficiency of the prefent year’s revenue j the expence 
they are at in hard calb, for purchafing fortign 
corn, to prevent their ftarving ; the immenfe ef- 
forts they muft make for the next carnpaign j the 
growing habit of the people not to pay taxes ; and 
the univerfal decline of both manufaiflures and com- 
merce j it muft then be apparent to every eye that 
their gafeonading decree of war againft the conftitu- 

d’aflignats ; ce diferedit vlent de ce q«e les emigres en ont re- 
pairdu un multitude de faux. Monit. Dec.* 14— -They have 
their own conmenUanal foigcries as well as others, for it is a cu- 
rious circumftance, that the new alTignats are ifl'utd without being 
numbered, and confequently may be by milliards inftead of mil- 
lions ; this has been afl'erted in the Conventio*, and yet uncontra- 
difted. Of the fame complexion is the faft, that in the iMoniteur 
the National Gazette ; the price of the louis d or in afiignats has. 
not been publiflied for fome months pall, which was always regu- 

larly done before. Debt reported by Chabot, Monit. 3d March, 

Intereft, 567»844,949 Hv. — Arrears of taxes, 
according to Claviere, 647,817,896 !iv, 

I 4 
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tions of all their neighbours, is an effort of defpair. 
Should rebellions fail them— fhould they mifs the ' 
fafety which Paine befpoke^ for them, — “ when 
France fhall be furrounded with Revolutions, fhc 
will be in peace and fafety,’’ — they will find internal 
ruin of every fort diffeminating too faft to be fup- 
ported: — the people will find themfelves in a fitua- 
tion hclplefs, proportioned to their fuccefs ; for 
their paper, on the frontier, is not of half the value 
it bears in the interior of the kingdom. This is 
their real fource of weaknefs, and it is abfolutely 
irremediable j nor' will the farmers continue to cul- 
tivate the ground for more than the phyfical necef- 
faries of their families, if paid only in a currency 
continually depreciated; — annual famines enfue; 
—in a word, the feeds of ruin lie fcattered fo 
thickly, that the moft carelefs attention muft re- 
cognize them. The nation, feeling fcverely that 
equality means but equal mifery, and that the 
Rights of Man produce only the right to be 
ftarved, will revolt, and call in their lawful fove- 

reign as the beft and readied: mean of fafety. 

/ 
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Paine is fond of running paralells, and fo are 
moft men of genius ; but he is rarely happy in 
them: — “ The generality of the people in Ame- 
rica, fays he, efpecially the poor, are more 
able to pay taxes than the generality of people 
cither in France or England,?’ And he unites 
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with this, the “cruelty” of a civil lift, of a million 
fterling, which he compares with the civil lift of 
Ao'ierica, which is only dollars. One 

muft learch many writers with talents, to find one 
who can comprefs fuch multitudes of falfehoods 
and blunders, into the fame fpace with this cap- 
tain-general of mountebanks. 

The ability to pay taxes -does not depend on a 
people being at their eafe, — that is, having few or 
no indigent poor. This aflertion will feem a pa- 
radox to the ignorant only. That ability depends 
on the quantity, number, and rapidity of 
exchanges 'y in other words, on concentrated 
CIRCULATION. The eafe, the plenty, and hap- 
pinefs of the people have nothing to do in this 
bufinefs ; for give a man a ihoufand acres of rich 
land, which produces beef, mutton, pork, wheat, 
wool, hemp, flax, i&c. to profufion j let the fa- 
mily that poflcfs it, live in the utmoft conceiv- 
able plenty, there d[pes not refult from this outline 
the capability of paying one (hilling of taxes. 
Even taxes on folid property, like land-taxes, muft / 
be paid by cajh in circulation: land does not pay 
a land-tax, but money. It is not, therefore, the 
eafe of the people that enables them to pay, but the 
money fuperfluity that goes beyond that eafe. In 
the confumption of a thoufand pound*s-worth of 
produ6ls forming the cafe, the phyfical “ ability,” 

mentioned 
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mentioned by Paine, what is the taxable amount ? 
Poflibly .not a penny beyond the confumption of 
foreign wine, coffee, fpices. See, I ufed the ex- 
preffion concentrated circulation j America, if (he 
wanted heavy taxes, would feel what it means: 
let a fettler in the woods, two hundred miles from 
a city, fell his hemp or his wool to a ftore-keeper 
for money, there is a ftep in circulation where the 
ftate might levy a tax j but in a wild country, it 
would coft ten times more to levy it, than the tax 
would be worth. We know what diftilleries are in 
the Highlands of Scotland; the Americans have 
' that tax alfo, but they can levy it in peopled dif- ‘ 
trifts only; nay, there arediftrids in America, where ' 
the land-tax will not pay for the colleding!! It 
would be eafy to purfue thefe obfervations to de- 
monftracion ; and to Ihew, that the reverfe of his 
propofition is true, and that the people of Eng- 
land and of France (before the Revolution, for 
nothing fince has circulated but blood and rapine) 
are infinitely more able to pay taxes than thofe 
of America, for this plain reafon, that they Have 
a circulation infinitely more rapid. 

« 

When, I confider the boundlefs wealth of this 
kingdom ; its enormous confumption ; its rapid 
circulation of 40 millions fterling, in gold and 
filver, and of paper to an infinitely greater amount; 
its exportation and importation, which, if valued 

truly 
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truly, would exceed 50 millions fterling; the faci- 
lities of movement, exchange, transfer, of jf 
I may ufe the expreflion, arifing from the fize of 
our cities, and the mafs' of our circulation ; I 
fhould think it a moderate calculation to fay, that, 
in cafe of any unforefeen emergency of the ftate, 
that called for fome great exertion, it would be 
eafier to Taife, by taxation, in Great Britain, five 
pounds a head on the people, than it would be to 
raife 5s. a head in America : for in taxation, fpeak- 
ing at large of a nation, the quantum paid is not 
fo much the objedt to regard, as the quantum left 
after taxes are paid. Suppofe the people of one 
country pay 20s. a head, and the people of anorher 
country 40s. (not very far from the.fadt of Eng- 
land and France) — what doejs this prove ? Juft 
nothing. What is left in their pockets after jihe 
tax is paid ? There is the inquiry ; and in the 
Englifhman’s pocket you would find a purfe of 
guineas and (hillings*; in the Frenchman’s, the 
maladie de la poche, vacuity. Perhaps the happieft 
and moft enviable people in America, the com- 
fortable freeholder, in the back country, is, of all 
the men in Europe or America, the one lead able 
to pay taxes. • What do I deduce from this ? 

* The mats of oui taxes is not fo great an evil as their in- 
equahtyj the burthens paid by a country gentleman, of fmall 
eftate, are hideous, and leave him, like the Frenchman, with 
empty pockets. 
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1 hat the comparifon of the Englifli civil lift of 
898,4681.* amounting to is. 7fd. a head, is not . 
3 t all unreafonable, when compared with the Ame- 
rican civil lift of 300,000 dollars (66,000), or 
5ld. a head. But no comparifon can be drawn 
juftly, between a new country that did not form 
itfclf and an old one .that did, and now pays the 
expence of forming that new one. Let the Ame- 
'rican account be charged with the expence of the 
war of 1756, or one hundred millions, and then 
compare taxation. > 

" I fee, in America, the generality of people 
living in a ftile of plenty unknown in monarchical 
countries.’* Hence the plenty of America, and 
the poverty of Europe, are derived, the one from 
the abfencc, the other from the prefence of a king ! 
What a politician ! A million of fquare miles, 
of unoccupied fertile land, which precludes the 
exiftence of an indigent poor, is not the caufe of 
this plenty ; — it is entirely arifing from the want of 
metaphors in America, Jhewn for fixpence or a JhiU 
ling 1 

/ 

' “ The hordes of miferablc poor, with which 
old countries ah^ound, are the corifequence of what, 
in fuch countries, is called government.” Here 
again he makes government the caufe of poverty « 

• Sir John Sinclair s Hiftory of the Public Revcime, vol. ii* P* 7^* 

, and 
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and, in a hundred paflages, he makes reprefenta- 
tion its cure j but, unfortunately for his argument, 
there are poor, and even flaves, in America ; and 
no country upon which the fun (hines is ftruck 
with more poverty than France. Suppofe'all the 
taxes under an old government annihilated (which 
has been pretty much the cafe in France), would 
the poor become rich ? Do the^oor pay the bulk 
of taxes ? The poor in 'France now pay no taxes j 
do they -grow rich in confequence ? or are they 
ftarved, and driven to deftroy their children, ra- 
ther than truft them to the mercies of reprefenta- 
tive government ? 

THE COMMERCIAL INTEREST of 
France has been completely laid in the dull. Her 
colonies, by far the greateft fourcc of her trade, 
have been totally ruined. Equality and the Rights 
of Man have, to the fugar of America,' been as 
propitious as to the wheat of France. Affignats 
ftruck with a palfy all the imports of the king- 
dom, and her exports, after the deftruftion of St. 
Domingo, were a handful. The horrible convul- 
fions in the great towns, drove the merchants and 
mafter-manu'fa<fturers, with the remnant of their 
wealth, into other countries, or funk them in ruin 
at home. 

' We have been told, indeed, with fome degree 
of confidence, that the French fabrics are not at 

prefent 
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prefent in fuch a ftate of depreflTion as fome have 
rcprefented. As I have very late intelligence from 
that kingdom, and on which I can rely, I may 
venture to affert with confidence, and I could 
confirm it, by referring to many reprefentations 
made to government by the municip'alities of the 
nianufafturing towns, that every fabric wrought 
from foreign materials, fuch as the whole bufinefs 
of Lyons, and a confiderable portion of the wool- 
len fabrics, are in abfolute ruin ; the mafters and 
undertakers, bankrupts or fled ; and the workmen 
begging in the flreets, fubfifting by charity, or 
wandering vagabond banditti, — the b^igandsy that 
infeft the country, endeavouring to wring frorri the 
peafantry a portion of that bread they arc unable 
fairly to earn ; fuch is the lot which the new doc- 
trines of equality have produced for Lyons, the 
fecond city in France, as well as numerous other 
places that once were flourifhing. The govern- 
ing party in fuch towns have nothing to give the 
people, but the flattery of equal rights ; they 
ftarve on equality, till the number in the fame 
defperate fituation becomes great enough for their 
/acred duty of infurreftion ; then they rife, knock 
their governors on the head, and are themfelves 
elebied into their places j but this cures the evil 
fcarcely for one in a thoufand ; the mafs remains 
ftill poor ; and rnuft^ ncceflarily remain fo, 
fuch convulfions do not re-eftablifh manufactures; 

knocking 
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knocking brains out does not fet looms a going ; 
nor does the exercife of the pike, in the body of a 
mayor and his aldernnen, bring Italian filk to 
' Lyons, or Sp^nifli wool to Louviers# 

In the manufafluring towns which work up na- 
tive commodities, the mifery is not equally great, 
becaufe there is fome employment that ftirs j but 
let us examine a little more clofely the nature of 
this circulation. » I am informed, and common 
fenfe will tell one it muft be fo, that the only mo- 
tive which inauces mafter manufadturers to con- 
tinue their bufinefs is that of getting rid of ajfignats ; 
they fold their flock in trade when paper was a 
better commodity, and accumulating, by degrees, 
what grew every day worfe and worfe, alarm in- 
cited them to do any thing rather than keep in 
their pofleflion fuch a depreciated currency ; dread- 
ing the inevitable moment when it would 'be worth 
nothing, they feared to keep what a breath might 
difllpate j they regarded it as an obje<5l of terror, 
and employed their workmen merely to get rid of 
what they knew carried a value merely nominal 5 
and paid readily what they kept infecurcly. 

There is a paflage, in Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, 
which accounts fully for gold and filver fo abfo- 
lutely difappearing in France; I change only 
mod’s fence for afftsnats.—f’' For my own part I 
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am already refolved what to do ; I have a pretty 
good Ihop of fluffs and^filks, and inflead of taking 
^JJlgnatSj I intend to truck with my neighbours, the 
butcher, and baker, and brewer, and the reft, goods 
for goods i and the little gold and filver I have, I 
WILL KEEP BY ME LIKE MY HEART’S 
BLOOD, TILL BETTER TIMES, till I am 
jufl ready to ftarve, and then I will buy aJfignatsJ' 

Turn your eyes from France to view the' com- 
mercial ftate of England. Contemplate the im- 
menfe — language cannot fwell beyond the magni- 
tude of reality,— the gigantic fabric reared on the 
induflry of this kingdom: throw into one vaft 
amount, the public funds,— the paper circulation of 
every fpecies, — the gold and filver, whether money 
or plate, — the manufafturing eflablifhments that 
have raifed new cities, as it were by inchantment, 
—the capitals invefled in roads, canals, and other 
public works, — the fhipping, magazines, aiKi mer- 
cantile wealth of a thoufand kinds, and fpread 
throughout the globe. How would this enormous 
total, which, in England, has been nurfed to ma- 
turity by the fond tendernefs of parental protedlioa 
how would it fupport the florm which the Rights 
of Man have kindled in France ? Mortal would be 
the blow. Xo touch on fuch a fuppofition is 
enough; every reader can pidlure the univerfal 
feene of ruin that would blot fo fair a canvas^ 

But 
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But how has this prodigious capital, rifing much 
above five hundred millions fterlihg, been formed ? 

' BY THE SECURITY WHICH .THE BRI- 
TISH CONSTITUTION GIVES TO PRO. 
PERTYj not by equality, perfonal reprefenta- ’ 
tion. Rights of Man, Jacobinifm, and the vile 
theories by which poor profligates, wanting to' 
be rich rogues, become praftical robbers. Such 
were not the paths of the commercial profperity 
of Britain 1 

THE LABOURING INTEREST; the per- 
fonal interefl: of the labouring poor has been at- 
tacked in an inftance, the more remarkable as it 
was a ground of accufation againft the old govern- 
ment. Thofe who recolleft the complaints againft 
it, on account of countrymen being enrolled for 
the militia, and confequently liable to be called 
into fcrvice, have probably read much, in the pub- 
lic prints, of the number of volunteers^ which flock 
from all parts of France to the armies on the fron- 
tiers. Until thefe few days, I was ignorant and 
foolifh enough to believe that thefe were really 
volunteers; but an Englifh labourer, returning 
from a farm in France, to which I had fent him, 
has explained to me the nature of this voluntary 
fcrvice. All the men in the parifh,’ able to ferve, 
were enrolled, and then drew lots to fee who 
'Ihould go to form the number demanded ;• and, 

' K though 
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though an Engliihm'an, my informant himfelf 
drew. Such is the mode of calling forth VO- 
LUNTEERS, fo grofsly are we deceived by 
names, which under a femblance of freedom, co- 
ver the fevered tyranny that can difgrace a people, 
and precifely in ihofc articles, which, under the 
old government, were made the fubjedt of the 
, loudeft complaint. When we (hall read in future 
of the eagernefs with which citizens Jiy to the fron- 
tiers, r em'prefjement avec lequel tons les citoyens w- 
lent aux frontiers, we (hall know what it means. 
May not fuch wretches adc, » what inducement 
has the farmer, while following the plough, to lay 
afide his peaceful purfuits, and go to war with the 

farmer of another country*?” 

) 

Ac firft fight it (hould appear that a Revolution 
in England, in favour of principles of equality, 
would be mod favourable to the poor clalTes, the 
labouring part of the fociety, — and yet, perhaps, 
in fa<d, being dill governed by the experiment of 
. France, there is no clafs in the date, the great 
landed pofiTclTors alone excepted, to whom it would 
prove fo completely mifehievous. There is every 
reafon to have confidence in the honelty, moral 
feelings, and good intentions of the great mafs of 
our lower and poorer clafles, and to be rationally 
certain, that in cafe of general confufion, like that 

^ Paine, * 
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which has ruined France, they would abfolutely 
refufe to become cut throats, blood hounds, and 
aflafljns: the mafs in France were honeft alfo, but 
they were driven like Iheep by forward determined 
wretches, who, getting together in arms, feized on 
the power which they pretended to affign to the 
people; plunder followed this, and the great body 
of the nation found, dreadfully to their coft, that 
they had only changed matters ; but this change, 
from a king to bands of ruffians, brought with it 
fruits of fore digettion; money abfolutely difap- 
peared ; the rich, who formerly gave employment, 
were hunted down and dettroyed like wild beatts; the 
convulfions of the moment banilhed the rich mer- 
chants and manufadurers; employment, which 
converted labour into bread, was dried up with the 
fprings that fed it. Amidft the mockery of pay, 
if the poor workman cannot eat his affignats he 
ftarves — he has but one refource — he dips them in 
blood; — with pike in hand he attacks the corn 
deftined to fatisfy the hunger of others ; and the 
tragedy, fo often aded in that miferable kingdom, 
is again performed, till equality ends, as every where 
elfe, in equality of ruin. “ The manufadlurers 
make nothing j nothing is bought ; commerce is 
alive only in foldiers. 1 fee nothing in trade but 
our imprudence and our blood. Nothing will foon 
be feen in France but mifery and paper ♦.’* This 

’ St, Juft. Monit, Dec. i 
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from the mouth of a Jacobin in the Convention ? 
Can any doubt remain * ? 


Nov. 26, at the bar, the deputation from Loire 
and Eure tell the Convention : *The laws are with- 
out energy^ and without vigour, *Ihe price of bread 
renders it inaccejfible to the poor. Misery is' at 
ITS HEIGHT. If the dearnefs continuesy the greatefi 
misfortunes may be expelled. With troops march- 
ing about the country to force the farmers to fell 
their corn at half the current price, and yet that half 
paid with aflignats, nay, who feize it at any price, 
— « Illegal troops of men, in many departments, 
feize the corn in the markets, without paying for 
it f.” “ At Louviers 5 or 6000 workmen arofe to 


• The price of wheat now, in many of the departments, is 
4I. 10s. a quarter £ngli(h ; but as that price is paid in aflignats, 
men not well informed may imagine that the poor being themfelves 
paid in paper, might be proportionably able to buy j but the re- 
verfe is the cafe j the paper, while it has raifed the price of bread, 
has deployed both manufaflures and commerce, and is now at- 
tacking agriculture itfelfj the people are abfolutely without em- 
ployment, and have no more the means to procure an aflignatthan 
a louis. This degree of mifery is not yet of a year (landing, for 
manufaftures were a^live in fome parts of France lad fpring (1792). 
The affairs of that kingdom demand an attention that never fleeps> 
or wc are fure to be deceived. The operation of the paper money 
has been very Angular, for, to a certain period, it appeared to be 

beneficial, but the line once pajjed, every thing has been rapidly 
declining. 


The rainifter of the Interior to the Convention, Nov. 28. 
Moniteur. 

force 
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force the magiftrates to go at their head, to fcek 
corn in the granaries of the farmers. Laft week 
at Pafly, they feized all that was in the market, 
while 600 others fpread devaftation through the 

forefts 

The (late of the roads (under the old govern- 
ment the envy of Europe) is fuch as would alone, 
without other addition, very much impede the 
tranfport of corn, and add to the fcarcity In many 
fituations. I am informed, by a perfon who lately 
travelled acrofs the kingdom, that no repairs what- 
ever have been done for three years paft, and that 
lie was informed, on inquiry, in feveral diftrids, 
that the people abfolutely refufed to contribute 
either money or labour to mend them. The mi- 
nifterofthe interior, Jan. 6, complains to the Con- 
vention, that they are in a fhocking (late of ruin j 
dans un etat de delahrement epouvantable, ' In a date 
of anarchy, the objed of roads may be thought 
fmall ; but it fhews, that in a point where the 
people themfelves are fo intimately concerned, go- 
vernment for every purpofe of doing good is ab- 
folutely at an end, and that it remains for evil 
only. You abolifli tithes, and feudal payments- 
the next ftep is, the people will not pay the land- 
> tax, and then will not repair the roads that are for 
fheir own life. Such is the ftate, ,nci there are 


* Monit. Jan. 9. 
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politicians in England who tell us, all will end 
well in France, as if it w’ere poflible to temedy 
luch evils by new experiments. The abfolute and 
unequivocal feftoration of the old governmenr, with 
terrors in its train, not the beneficence of Louis 
XVI. feems now to be the only remedy. It was 
NOT THUS UNDER THE OLD GOVERNMENT 5 but 
they Were not content. The next day the minifter 
of the interior writes to the Convention, complain- 
ing of the Commons of Paris, in the midji of abun- 
dance we are ready to perijh with famine. Such is 
the fruit of eternal declamation to heat the people, 
Admtnijlration is negleSied: it is all a horrible dif- 
order, « Our food,’" fays St. Juft, “ has dif- 
. appeared, in proportion as our liberty has ex- 
tended There, in two words, is the evil and 
the caufe. fhe people triumph and fuffeVy fay the 
Jacobins, in their addrefs to their brother focieties, 
during four years of mijery, and four months of con- 
tinual outrages j". 

The deputation of the department of Loire and 
Cher, at the bar of the Convention, Nov. 26, de- 
clare an infurreftion of 25,000 men, on account of 
the high price of corn. — They affert, however, 
that there is corn enoygh in the country for a year, 
but the operations of the people, occafion fuch 

• Monit. Dec. i, 
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diftrefs, that a poor woman of the parifli of Ppjq:, 
vital, went three times to the market of Rorno- 
rentin for corn, but not being able to get it, flic 
went home, and, driven to excefs of hunger, Ihe 
killed her infant, for which fhe was fincc hanged 
This furely merits ibme attention from the labour- 
ing poor,— from thofe clafies of fociety, amongft 
whom our Jacobin reformers diftribute their poifon 
of equality and Rights of Man. Thefe rights 
have produced delicious fruits in France, where 
the poor are driven to the gallows for killing 

THEIR OWN CHILDREN, TO PREVENT THEIR DY- 
ING OF FAMINE, with corn enough in the country! !! 
“ By means of revolutions,” fays Paine, « civi- 
lization will be left to the enjoyment of that abun- 
dance, of which it is now deprived.” The abun- 
dance produced by revolutions is a text for French- 
men to preach on. And it is for thefe rights, for 
fuch equality, for this fine fyftem of French phi- 
lofophy and new lights ; this moon-fhine of the- 

A 

oretical benefit, that our poor are to give up all 
their prefent comforts! To change what Old 
England gives them, whether good or bad, for 
rights that drive thern, by famine, to kill their 
own children, amidft Jacobin plenty; and then be 
hanged by that law which would have fuffered 
them to die of hunger ! Oh, John Bull ! it is not 
thus that thy government treats wild beafts.— 

• MonU. Nov. 2j, 

^ 4 Thou 
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Thou mayetl be (hut up in the tower, John^ 
hut thou wile not be made to eat thy children ! 

IV^ fee every day in the JireetSy and even at the 
doors of the fandiuary of the lawSy wretches who 
Want both bread ^ and cloathingJ^ — “ Our fuuation 
is fuch,'- fays a member of the Convention, that 
tyranny will fpring with viftory and vengeance 
from popular commotions j and if the Rights of 
Man fhall continue to exift, they will be written 
with the blood of the people on the tomb of liberty. 
The afylum of our farmers will be violated j the 
hope of future harvefts deftroyed j and our nation 
bepome the jeft of Europe t-’' This city, illufiriouSy 
but miJerabUy faid the mayor of Pans, at the bar 
of the Convention, Jan. 3d. Oh I were the good 
citizens to rallyy we Jhould fee conjpirators repuljed 
in darkne/fy as on the ioth of Auguft. Thus call- 
ing for new revolts — for new maffacres. The 

Rights of Man are written in their blood ! 
This the prefent language of Frenchmen, even in 
the National Convention. Here is experience of 
what thofe bleft rights are which our Englifh* re- 
formers are fo defirous of eftablifhing in this king- 
dom as the bed boon of heayen ! 

To contrafl: this with the fituation of the work- 
ing poor, in the manufadluring towns of England, 
would be an infult to your underftandings. You 

* ”• f^anuel. f Saint Juft. Monit. Dec* i. 
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know, and, what is much better, you feel, that 
indullry here meets its reward ; that you are paid 
inihard ca(h every Saturday night j that you have 
fomething better, for your Sunday dinner, than an 
affignac ; that a warm houfe covers' you better 
than a branch of the tree of liberty ^ that a good 
coat, or ftout pair of fhoes, would be ill exchanged 
for a three coloured cockade ; and, laftly, that 
whatever evil you have to complain of would be 
very ill remedied by any meafures that tended 
fooner or later to change your beef and pudding 
for frogs and foup meagre ; your coal fires for the 
pillaged fticks of a national forefl: j your (buttles 
for a hatchet j or your hammer for a pike ; and 
the {hillings and guineas of Old England for the 
paper alTignats of Jacobin philofophers. 

Before I finiih the detail of that unhappy and 
ruined country, it will not be unamufing to contraft 
the regal evils of PVance with the republican cures, 

^ •% 

Land taxes, the evih, -^^^^—feizing the land 

that paid them. 

Feudal quit rents, paid by the eftate of the 
people, the grievance -iHzing the ef- 

tate itfclfof the nobility and clergy, 

A deficit of fifcy.fix millions in the revenue, the 
mhfartme;-—covered~h^ a ne„ ^^ree 

hundre/i millions. 

’ Ten 
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Ten millions of royal paper, the complaint ; ' — ' 
three thoufand orjiHions of affignats — the cure. 

A national debt of 300 millions, the malady j — 
one of 9000 millions, the remedy. 

Marie Antonietta 'condemned for the follies of a 
necklace.— -Mademoifelle Theroigne applauded 
tor leading prifoners to daughter. 

The arbitrary government of Louis XVI.— 
changed — for the defpotifm of Marat. 

Drawing men for the militia, the cruelty 

forcing them into volunteer corps, the favour, 

\ 

L.awyers and fuits, the misfortune j— -the 
fummary jurifdiftion of the lanthorn. 

Twenty-five millions, the expence of one king, 

the burthen -y one hundred and fifty millions, 

the charge of feven hundred kings, the eafe. 

. Seven prifoners in the Baftile, the grievance 
feven thoufand in the municipal dungeons, the cure. 

Trial by jury, infiituted', and ' 1200 throats 

cut in one night, in trial by pike. 
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Militia. 

In the preceding pages I have faid little of in- 
novation : to declare againft any meafure, becaule 
an innovation, is a condu6t worthy of children : 
there are, in every period, mo!\ valuable innova- 
tions ; .Mr. Grenville’s bill for trying contefted 
elections was an innovation ; the habeas corpus was 
an innovation ; the Houfc of Commons itfelf was 
an innovation. The queftion ”^now is not general; 
it is not for or againft all innovation ; but what the 
* nature of the innovation fhail be ? There are 
Ibme unqueftionably wanted j — while the fpirit of 
equality is abroad— while all property — while life 
itfelf is menaced — can k remain a doubt what 
thofe innovations fhould be ? Exifts there a man 
of property ftupid enough to queftion whether the 
innovations of this period fhould not be direfled 
to its fecurity ? Whether, inftead of bringing for- 
ward the many-headed monfter into clubs of riot*', 

♦ It is fcarcely worth a note, to obviate the palpable obje£llon, 
that clubs have met without riot, and affociations aflembled with' 
out confufion: — fo they did onc6 in France, but what did they end 
in ? The moderate well-meaning men inllituted fotne of thofe 
clubs, and faw themfelves puflied out or trampled down, by new 
comers, who had nothing of moderation in their views. It will 
be fo in all affociations, into which men without property are ad- 
m.tted ; they muft always be moft numerous, and the molt violent 
propofttions ever moll to their tafte ; they think that they have no- 
thing to lofe-thcre ,s the p.voton which fuch meetings turn, from 
perhaps original good intentions to ultimate deftruaion. 


and 
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aflbciations of confufion— whether inflead of 

nurfing a fpirir, and cherifhing a principle that has 

Jaid France in the dull, w'e ought not to meditate 

innovations, that lhall provide a mound againft the 

billows when they lhall flow — a fhelter againft the 

ftorm when the hurricane (hall come ? ' The inno- 
• 1 

vation we want, and ought with one voice to call 
for, is a MILITIA, RANK AND FILE, OF' 

property. 


f ■ 
t J 
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Popular tyranny is a catching phrenzy, that 
will furely fpread, if efFedlive meafures be not taken 
in time to prevent it. Every country in Europe 
depends, in the laft refort, on a foldiery taken 
■from the dregs of the people, whofe imaginary 
intereft is to join infurgents of whatever com« 
plexion. Such a reliance is, to the plaineft appre- 
henfion, prcpoftcrous, and muft, in the nature of 
things, fail in the long run. While danger, too 
mamfeft to queftion, and too formidable to pal- 
liate, prefents itfelf on every fide, nothing but in- 
fatuation can prevent fome decifive and efficient 
rheafure from being embraced j fome lyftem of 
defence and fecurity to property. 

Were fuch a militia eftablilhed, property would 
e ecure, and thofe who poflTefs it might view, 
wit a more calm patience, the attacks, whether 
infidious or open, of men who, deriving nothing 
/ from 
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from the arts of peace and tranquility, feek public 
confufion, and to kindle the ftorm on which to 
mount by the fall and ruin of others. 

After all that can be faid, this idea of the di- 
vifion of property is fo fweej; a medicine to the 
great mafs of mankind, that it will find enthufiaf- 
tic followers in every country, and no where more 
than in the ranks of an army j hence the neceflity 
of property fecuring itfelf, by being armed in a 
militia. A regiment of a thoufand cavalry in every 
county of moderate extent, juft dlfciplined enough 
to obey orders and keep their ranks, might be 
enrolled and aflemblcd in companies three days 
in every year, and in -regiments once in feven, 
at a very moderate expence to the public : fuch an 
cftabliftiment would give certain and permanent 
fecurity againft the mifchievous example of France, 
and the equally mifchievous propagation of princi- 
ples in England, which tend to the fame anarchy, 
civil war, and bloodflied, that has reduced our 
neighbour to her prefent defperate fituaiion. 

# 

\ 

It has been faid, that fuch a militia is imprac. 
ticable; I will not reafon on a cafe abfoluteiy new'”^^ 
but we may venture to aflert, that a law which 
legalizes and regulates the mode in which all the 
land proprietors in the kingdom, who do not de- 
fire the overthrow of the conttituion, under the 
, pretence 
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pretence of its improvement, may inftantly aflem- 
t>le, armed, in troops and regiments, ready to op- 
pofc the friends of anarchy j I fay that a law which 
prepares the means of fecurity and defence^ while 
the rage of attack unites and eieftrifies the enemies 
of peace and order, muft* be good, and may be cf- 
fential to the faivation of the community. All re- 
ference to former militia laws is befide the quef- 
tion — it was not of capital confcquencc whether 
executed or nor, but the prefent moment is peril- 
ous, the danger is too imminent to be trifled with ; 
while anarchy is at our doors, determined mcafures 
edn alone preferve us. 

jdjfcciations. 

Next to the eftablifhment of fuch a militia, the 
prefent fpirit of aflbeiation amongft the friends of 
the conftitution, is a noble and genuine effort 
truly worthy of Britons. There is no real friend to 
his country, that does not rejoice to fee this elec- 
tric ftroke of true patriotifm fpread with vital 
energy through the empire : it carries confufion to 
Jacobinifmj it gives confidence in a juft caufe, 
and fecurity to every generous bofom. Rapidly as 
the effort has fhor, with genial influence through 
our Counties, it could not be expeffed that the 
views would be uniformly direacd to the fame de- 
terminate objefts. In a little time the fcope and 

meaning 
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meaning will be well imprefled, and then it will 
doubtlefs be found neceffary to fix on places of 
rendezvous, to which honeft men may refbrt when 
the wicked are abroad. The national fpirit is at. 
laft roufed ; it has feen long enough the defperatc 
and abominable afibciations of thofe who do wifh, 
and did openly demand the overthrow of our ex- 
cellent conftitution, under pretences of Jacobin re- 
formation : we have feen the danger — we have 
been Ihocked at the infolent threats of invincible 
mobs,’* we have fought the right means of fafety«; 
with a vigour of defence equal to the malignity of 
attack, a great nation will prove that (he is not to 
be infulted with impunity. Had fuch afibciations 
cxiftcd in France, or any thing tending to them at 
the early ftage of the Revolution, all the horrors 
that flowed from it might have been prevented j 
but the higher orders of fociety knew not their 
danger. — Here the cafe is diredtly contrary. — We 
are inftru6led by their calamitous experience— 
and of all effeftive means to be ready to meet a 
ftorm, this of affoclation is (next to a militia of 
property) the moft direft. 

It may be faid with truth, that a moment liever 
yot occurred, which demanded equally the united 
firm, and determined afliftance— the heart and 
hand of men, friends of peace, to prevent, while 
yet it is poflible to prevent, the horrors that fo 

latelv 
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lately awaited us. It is a moment that ought to 

bring political agitation to every bofom. The 

queftion concerns not empires, kings, and mi- 
nifters alone — it comes home to our fortunes, our 
houfes, our families. Will you, by the nerve and 
vigour of your meafures — by the broad bafis of 
univerfal property, on which you build the afib- 
ciations — by the prudence of the refolutions, and 
the energy of their execution — will you avoid the 
miferies of France? Liften not to the infidious 
pretences of Jacobin refornners — there is no me- 
dium in moments like thefe. — With the example 
of France in full difplay, propofitions of reform, 
which in that kingdom produced conflagration and 
mafTacre, will, in 'this, have the efFedl of putting' 
the nation on its guard againft men, who fo 
openly profefs a readinefs to (lake all we enjoy, 
on the defperate throw of a new Revolution, 
This is the queftion that ought to colledt the ene- 
mies of Jacobinifm, and which ought /o have a 
feajonable influence on all the orders of Society ^ by 
which they may know and learn that we Jhall ever 
rally round the conflitution^ ^ uncontaminated by 
reforms i or the tree of liberty^ the true fym- 
bol of confufion. The danger has leflfened fince 
government has awakened to the nature of the 
prefent crifis, and fince the admirable fpirit of 
the people has manifefted itfclf, the enemies of 




• Mr. Fox’s Speech to the Whig Club.— -R id gw ay’s. 
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the public peace will not dare now to profefs thofc 
Jacobin tenets, which, till lately, met us in fuch 
a multitude of fliapes : they will put on the garb 
of more moderate and more temperate meafures— 
they will now appear merely in the charadter of 
reformers — a character more dangerous, perhaps, 
becaufe more mafked and infidions : not lefs 
pointed in efFe£t to equality and fedition j for thefe 
men know fufficiently, by the great experiment of 
France, that an equal perfonal reprefentation of 
the people would infallibly produce here, as it 
did, there, the abfolute ruin of all legal authorities. 
This charafler of a reformer ought, therefore, to - 
be an objedl of as much jealoufy and diftruft, as 
that of a profeffed Jacobin; and the affociations 
fpreading fo laudably through the kingdom, (hould 
be on their guard equally againft them and their 
dofirines. The profperity of England, as neutral, 
is an eye-fore to the Jacobins, and, as an enemy, 
an objefl: of terror. The queftion, then, is the 
means thefe cunning leaders are taking to fpread 
the fame confufion through this country, that has 
ruined theirs ; moft aflTuredly they will not open 

Ihops, and write JACOBIN over the doors 

No; they know their bufinefs better .they find 

materials much more to their purpofe ; they find 
half their work done to their hands by our Oppo. 
>/o«.men, and our reformers of the conftitution. 
Seeing that the refult of the labours of fuch men 

‘ ^ anfwers 
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anfwers''cxa6bly their own viewst they chime in, 
and cry reform ! with a more energetic vocifera- 
tion than ever they did a la lanterne in France, 
Their views, and this union of the Jacobin de- 
ftroyers with the Englifh reformers, ought to 
open the eyes of honeft men, and make them, 
one and all, unite in the firmed affociations. Not 
in faint declarations of loyalty *, that mean any 

thing 

* In great numbers of the affociations, there feems to have been 
a marked attention in drawing up their declarations of loyalty 
and veneration for the conftitution, either to ufe phrafes of equi- 
vocal meaning, or that might be palateablc to reformers, as if it 
were a wilh to include all defciiptions of men, whatever their po- 
litical fentiments : if fuch management had been carried a little 
further, declarations would have been produced, which direft Ja- 
eobins would have fignedj but the original intention was wroncr, 
and tended ftrongly to weaken the force and vigour of affociation. 
In the rational terror of a perilous moment, when (Iruck with a 
common fenfation of common danger, men fly to aflbeiafion, to 
fecure themfelves againft the attacks of men already affociated to 
deftroy them; at fuch an inftant, what can be fo futile, what can 
be fuch imbecility, as to feek, by an Ill-timed complalfance of 
candour, fo to exprefs their feelings, that alTociators of a direft 
contrary complexion, men who profefledly feek to change the con- 
flilution on French principles (for there has not been a Angle pro- 
pofition of reform that is not on thofe principles), that fuch men 
may be induced hypocritically to unite with you ? The weaknefs 
of luch a proceeding is inexcufable. On the contrary, all thcle 
edaratlons ought to have been fo framed, as exprefsly and ptir- 

P y to exclude a union with men fo dangerous, as thofe who 
would not feel a k- ^ 

error at the idea of tampering with the conftt- 
tution, at fuch a ,, 

as this-;— by fuch an cxclufion, it would 

e oun . t at, however numerous the reformers were before the 

29tk 
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\ 

thing or nothing, and will be forgotten in fix 
months, but in the moft vigorous oppofition to 
every idea of reform, on principles of giving more 

’ - power 


loth of Auguft, that at prefent not one man in a thoufand Would 
liften, with patience, to hear the word Reform feriouay pro- 
nounced 5 nor fail to deprecate the idea, as pregnant with na- 
tional ruin. 


There is one objeft in affociations which has not been thought 
of, but which would, perhaps, be as ufeful and effeaive as any 
other, and that is, for affociators to refolve againft dealing with 
any fort of Jacobin tradefmen ; if the atrocity of attempts to alter 
a conftitution, which fo effeaually protefts property, as that of 
ng and does, on comparifon with any other that Europe fees, be 
we confidered, the fupinenefs of mankind, in giving encourage- 
meat to thofe whofe utmoft efforts are aimed at its deftruaion, 
will furely appear the moft marvellous ftupidity. Who, ac- 
quainted with the complexions of men, in any town in England, 
does not fometimes hear the wealth of the difaffcaed made a boaft 
of ? If you name the danger of the political principles of certain 
men to property— you hear it exclaimed, How F Do you conjider 
the wealth of fucb andfucb perfons ? Are they not rich F Ha-ve thep 
not a flake F Yes j they have a flake j commonly as moveable as 
their perfons, and therefore the readinefs with which they hazard 
public confuhon.^ ^But whence this boaft of property ? Becaufe 
probably, the landed-men in their vicinity, and the raonied-men 
of other principles, have, with this grofs blindnefs, which I at 
prefent allude to, been for years in the habit of aflifting fuch difaf- 
fefted republican Jacobin reformers, to accumulate that wealth 
which is now ready to be employed to their own deftruaion • th 

have been paying their incomes into the hand, of ,* 

who are 

ready to convert the intereft they make upon it m ,1, a 
of a Co„v.„.ioa i„ England! 

equality} to fubfenbe money, food, cloaths, and armV/^'Th * f 

faflins and regicides of France, to enable th u r r ^ ” 

' enable them, by fuccefs at 

home. 
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power to the people : — Here lies our danger in the 
prefent moment •, it is not the rank Jacobin, with 
bare and bloody arms, pike in hand, and ready for 
your throat j it is his gentleman ufher, your mo- 
deft refortrter, who, meaning a great deal, afks a 
little, and knows how to make that little much. 
But be not fo cajoled — refift all changes in that 
conftitution, which gives you the means of wealth, 
and proteds you in the enjoyment. Come to re- 
folutions declaratory of the abhorrence of changes ; 
and of every propofition for them that does not 
originate in the legiflature ; and petition parliament 
to render illegal all meetings and clubs, whofe ob- 
ie<5l IS to make experiments on Britifh happinefs ; 
to difcover rights better than thofe of an Enghlhl 
man ; to change your laws, religion, and govern- 
ment; and give you, in lieu of them, the new 
LIGHTS OF FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 


If any man doubts whether I have reafon for 
thefe aflertions, let him confider the addrefles that 
have been prtfented to the National Convention 


home, to fubdue the fvices oj the Britijb conflituthn hy a radical re- 
form. This fupine inattention, which turns a man's money to hia 
own deftiufilion, is highly reprehenfible. Let thofe who are real 
nends to the conftitution, expend their income with men whoft 
f j— * ***^*^ l«^nown and not become, unthinkingly, promoters 
. ®'^°“o>agers of republicanifm. Go ainongft fefta- 

, • , j P*>htical and religious, and examint 

af the .nd.v.dual, are not attentive to this point. 


of 
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of France, from focieties of reformers in England} 
here follow a few extracts ; 

% 

The Friends of the People and Conftitutionai 
Society of Newington thus addrefs the Conven- 
tion:— // is with the tnoft ^profound Jenfibility that 
we behold the fuccefi of your arms, in your undertak- 
ing to deliver from jlavery and deception, the brave 
nations which border your frontiers : how holy is the 
humanity which prompts you to break their chains. 

Signed, J. F. Skipper. 

F. Peacock. 

The Revolution Society of Above all 

we rejoice in the Revolution of the loth of Auguji, 
Jo necejfary to jecure to you the advantages which the 
former had taught you to expert. H^e feel an agree- 
able fenfation, that the right of infurreblton has been 
Jo fuccefsfully exercifed. 

Signed, J. Towers. 

- Cooper. 


The Friends of Liberty and Equality at Bclfafl:. 
^For the glory of humanity, may your declaration of 
rights he every where put in practice. 


• Legacies left by the late Dr. Price, for the good of l,- 
ryi-perhaps, ihe wy! (peaking politicaliy, that 

I.*edm i,„f late years ; but there ate dottbtlefs nobler that 
boaft of bis friendftiip. 

L 3 
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The volunteers' of Belfaft . — The fuccejfes of the 
Premhfecure liberty to the neighbouring nations *. 


The united focietles of London .— opprejfed 
part of mankind^ forgetting their own evilsy are Jen- 
ftble only of yours j and beholding the prejent events^ 
"^itb a dijiurbed eye^ addrefs their moji fervent 
prayers to the God of the univerfey that he may be 
favourable 'to your cauje, with which theirs is fo 
intimately connected. Xiegraded by an opprejjive Jyf- 
tern of inquifitioHy the invincibUy but continual en- 
croachments of which quickly deprived the nation of 
Its boajied liberty y and reduced it almojl to that ab- 
jedl Jiate of Jlavery from which you have fo glorioufly 
emancipated yourf elves. Five thousand Englijh 
citizens y fired with indignation y have the courage to 
fiep forward to ref cue their country from that oppro- 
brium which has been thrown upon it by the bafe 
condudi of thoje who are invefted with power, 
Frenchmen, our number will appear very fmall, when 
compared with the reft of the nation j but know, that 
it increafes every day , and if the terrible and con- 


• That is, French bayonets are to reform the Irifli conftitution. 
They doubtlefs recolleaed the exprefTions of their correfpondent 
f ‘ ^ happtfr feence is juft ready to* open upon Ireland,— 

^ VIGOUR of the irift, people— fubftantial reformation — radical 
re ormation—let them be firm— the ^volunteers will comma^o fuccefs. 
(Colleaton oj Letters. 410. York. p. 24.) The tendency of thefc 
fcattered txpreffions were well under ftood by thefc Iriflimcn, as it 
i» plain from the fruit already produced. 


( 
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tinually elevated arm of authority overawes the ti, 
falfehoodsy every moment difper/ed with fo 
much indujlryt mijlead the credulous and if the 
public intimacy of the court with Frenchmeny avowed 
traitors to their countryy hurry a^ay the ambitious 
and unthinkin^y we can^ with confidenccy ajfure yoUy 
Freemen and Friendsy that knowledge makes a rapid 
progrefs among us. You are already frecy but ErU 
tons are preparing to be fo. 

Signed, M. Margarot. 

T. Hardy. 

4 

Conftitutional Society of Innumerable 

focieties of the fame fort are forming in every part of 
England. After the example given by France^ Re- 
volutions voill become- eafy j reafon is about to. make a 
rapid progrefsy and it would not be extraordinary if 
' in a much left fpace of time than can he imaginedy, the 
French fhould fend addrejfes of congr atulatim to a 
National Convention of England. — Other nations will 
foon follow your Jleps in this career of improvement j 
andy rifing from their lethargy y voill arm themf elves 
for the purpofe of claiming the Rights of Man. 

Signed, Sempill. 

D. Adams. 

Joel Barlow. 
J-Frqst*. 

• Prefented the »8th of November; and therefore approbation 
direft of the jd of September. 
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The Prcfident’s anfwer was a real declaration of 
War againft this kingdom , — 'Tha Jhades of Penn., of 
Hampden, and of Sydney, hover over your heads ; 
and the moment, without doubt, approaches, in which 
the French will bring congratulations to the National 
Convention of Great Britain. 

Of the fame complexion was the declaration, 
December 15th, of the Convention.— -That it will 
treat as enemies, the people who, refufing or re- 
nouncing liberty and equality, are dejirous of prejerv- 
ing their prince and privileged cajis, or of enteting 
into an accommodation with them. 

Let thofe men (not Jacobins) who condemn 
the war, or who think it might have been avoided, 
ferioufly confider thefe extrads of the dired com- 
munication of Englilh republicans with French cut 
throats. Can any perfon, not abfolutely bereft of 
reafon, conceive it poflible that fuch men, thus 
machinating the deftrudion of our conftitution, 
could continue their connedion with the French 
Convention, which peace gave a boundlefs power 
of doing, without our running the molt imminent 
hazard of every thing that government and law 
fecure to us-— that is to fay, life and property. 

• The Proceedings of the AJfoCiation of the Friends 
of the Conftitution. Dublin. The Duke of Lein- 

fter ! I 
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fter ! ! in the chair,” is a publication that deferves 
notice j becaufe it proves, too clearly to be doubt- 
ed, that our dangers are not at an end. Jaco- 
binifm hardly fleeps, in fpite of all our aflbcia- 
tions ; the enemies of law and of order never relax 
their efforts } Ireland is their favourite ground ; 
and fhould thefe new principles of equality, the 
new French “lights,” be there eftabliOied, it will 
not be long before they are raging in our own 
vitals. Thefe “ friends ” call on the people to 
SUBDUE the corruption,” “ the inlamy,” “the 
fouleft adls under the fouleft names,” which form 
the “ regular fyftem of government,” by “ a ra- 
dical REFORM ; ” by a body of “ reprefencatives, 
an integral and effential part of ihe conftitution, 
derived from the people by GENERAL, cledion.” 
—The Englifh language could fcarcely, in an 
equal number of words, paint in ftronger terms, 
the fire-brands of feditioq. To call on the people 
not to crave, or pray, or petition, but to subdue 
the errors of government, — to subdue them by a 
RADICAL reform, and general reprefentation, is, 
in other words, to demand a Convention, the King 
at Tyburn, the Lords annihilated, and property 
the reward of new Roberfpieres, Briffots, and Ma- 
rats. But thefe exprcffions are too remarkable to 
be accidental j they coincide too exaftly with the 
threats of the Jacobins in France, to allow us, for 
one moment, to believe that there is not a clear 
intelligence and union between them. 


The 
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The minlfter of the marine, to the friends of 
liberty and equality in the maritime cities : “ Will 
the English republicans suffer the King and 
hrs Parliament to make war ? Already thefc free 
men teftify their difcontent and their repugnance 
to carry arms againft their French brothe/s. Well j 
we will fly to their assistance ; we will invade 
that ifle, and fend 50,000 caps of liberty to plant 
the SACRED TREE, and to offer our open arms to 
.our , REPUBLICAN BROTHERS, tO PURIFY Englifh 
liberty, and REFORM the vices of the govern- 
ment. Here the Jacobins threaten to purify OUT 
liberty, tn conjunmon with Englifh republicans, and 
to reform our vices with 50,000 bayonets. What is 
this but to fubdue us by a radical reform! ! ! If 
any doubt could remain of the tendency of the 
operations of our reformers, furely fuch declara- 
itions are fufflcient to remove them. To open our 
eyes to the horrible fituation we fhould be in, if 
our legiflature were abfurd enough to liften to fuch 
incendiaries; or weak enough not to take effcftive 
meafures to controul their treafonable praftices. 
This is the glorious conquefi of reform, gained by the 
Irifh people over the Britijh minifiry *. Our Jaco- 
bin reformers never fpeak of liberty, but it fuggcfts 
ideas of conqueft on one hand, and of fubjeflion 
on the other. W e are to be conquered by reform* 
and SUBDUED to equality ! 


It 


* Declaration qf the friends of the Liberty of the Prefsf p» * 4* 
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It has been faid, even in Parliament, go- 
vernment was fufHciently alarmed to call out the 
militia, and put the nation on her guard, that 
the King’s Minifters ought to be impeached for 
their condufl. Can any one doubt whether tlic 
men who fent thefe infamous deputations, and 
the men who compofed them, would not avow 
direftly the fame opinion? But let the people 
at large know, by thefe abominable fa6ts, the un- 
queftionable reality of their danger. Let them 
here difcover— their intelleds mud be weak in. 
deed, if they cannot difcover, in this deputation, 
what thofe men mean who drink equal liberty to 
all mankind — National Conventions equally 

EVERY WHERE ! 1 is the fcntiment of their bofoms, 
and would have been fung about the ftreets, had 
government flept fix weeks longer. Who can 
read without horror the following Addrefs to the 
Volunteer Corps of Ireland, from an Irifli fo- 
ciety of the fame complexion, fo lately as Dec. 
20. ” Citizen foldiers to arms. When your 

country has been declared in danger, we conjure 
you by your glory to ftand to your arms, and in 
fpite of a police, in fpite of a fencible militia, to 
maintain good order : it is only by military array 
that you can obtain the fpeedy refurreftion of 
liberty and equality." Here is abundant proof 
that we are far diftant from entire fafety ; and that 
the leaft relaxation in that affociaied preparation, 

which 
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which is now our only falvation, would give new 
animation to thefe focieties of dcfperatc mm with 
defperate views j to thefe enemies of government, 
of order, and of property. Had Dumouriery fays 
Roberfpiere, March lo, entered Holland three 
months agOy as he demandedy the Revolution would, 
hy this time, have been made in England. , Yet have 
we men on the benches of Parliament who affert, 
that all our dangers were imaginary. The Jaco- 
bin leaders know better, and declare it. 

\ 

Our enemies never reft, — in peace they cele- 
brated the vi(5lories of b ranee j now they view, 
with horror, the probable fucctfies of England — 
with crocodile lamentations, and an afi'edation of 
regret, they can whine over the mifehiefs they 
have fpent their lives in generating; can come 
forward, in the moment of hoftility, in the true 
garb of the republican Price, ftrenuous to exhila- 
rate the national foe, and to deprefs the national 
energy, by reprefenting that war as odious and de- 
tejlahle which the People of England hail as 
JUST AND NECESSARY; brooding over the diftem- 
pers of a jaundiced imagination ; ftirring up, Me- 
dea like, the cauldron of their own incantations, 
popular cfftrvefcence^^the fermenting fpirit of dif- 
content, tendency to violent change, — the annihila- 
tion of the conjlitution, by inveterate abujes,'^^^ 

abufed 
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ahufed people, ftck of the war of Kings * -What 

effential difference is there between this mummery 
of difcontent, and the red hot Maratifm of the 
mifcreant Society who tells us, they wifh only the 
rejloration of the lost liberties of their country j- ? 


While the fpirit of the people is alert and ani- 
mated with due zeal in defence of their lives and 
properties, both may be fafe : but this exertion is 
not likely to be durable; and fhould that languor 
and indolence, the children of a foolifh fecurity, 
once more flacken the tenfion which refults from 
the prcfent impreffion, the courage of our ene- 
mies will revive; and thofe execrable focieties, 
whofe aim is plunder, and the means confufion, 
will refume the fame pernicious adivity in mifchicf 
that has effeaed the ruin of France, and had 
brought England almoft to the brink of the fame 
precipice down which her neighbour has been 
hurled. To guard againft a negleft fo fatal, be- ' 
comes the firft and greateft duty of government. 
It is firmnefs, energy, and vigour, againft our do- 
meftic foes that can alone prefcrvc the conftitution 
uncontaminated by Jacobin reform ; moderation, 
lenity, and the mild virtues of one man, have de- 
luged France in blood, fuch are not weapons 

■ • Letter to the Rt. Hon. miliarn Pitt. 


t m, Lond,n arnfp^mdins Sccht, „ 

./ Cr,atBri,mn, p. 7. Sig„ed Margar.. ,„g Hardy. 
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with which to combat in an hour lik6 this i while 
^ the lamp-poft, or the pike, is the imprimatur on 
the prefs in France j while fufpicion fills the pri- 
fons, and maffacre is the gaol delivery — if the le- 
gifiature of England does not take efFedive pre- 
cautions, but trufts too much to private efforts, wc 
may, in the event, amidfl: confufion and terror, 
have reafon to regret a* want of policy, which an ' 
example fo pregnant ought to have infpired. 

A great lawyer fays, that on the fubjeft of aflb- 
ciations, Jlatutes and 'precedents of law CITC 
Jilent i but that they are doubtful in law^ unconjiitu^ 
tional in principle^ and wholly unneceffary*. To 
declare at the opening of his fpeech, that the aflb- 
ciations were unnecclTary, was completely begging 
the only material queftion between him the orator, 
and the people of England, who thought and felt - 
them to be neceflary ; — He treats the fubje<5t in the 
diredl line of legal inquiry, never for a moment as 
a politician, the only fair light to view a queftion 
in, upon which law and precedent are filent. 

What then is the pivot upon which the queftion 
turns ? Moft clearly the political neceflity. - The 
kingdom fwarmed with Jacobin and republican 
affbciations, in diredt correfpondence with the Na- 
tional Convention, for the avowed purpofe of ef- 

* Deckratm of the Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs, p. 4* 

cabliftiing 
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tablifhing' liberty, equality, and a Covention in 
England : aftonifhed at the daring attempt, and the 
rapidity with which the mifchief fpread, govern* 
mcnt ftood aghaft with horror — but where law and 
precedent were filent (I thank the gentleman for 
an admiflion, which completely defeats his ar- 
gument)— it became miniaers to be filent alfo. 
With the crown thus conftitutionally inaftive, the 
people faw their danger j they felt a great ftate ne- 
celfityj— by aflbciation deftru6lion was coming with 
gjgantic ftrides— and by alTociation they repelled 
it. Were the conftitution, the- freedom, the pro- 
perty of England to be fwept away in a whirlwind 
of republicanifm, while lawyers conned the amlo- 
gies of accufation*y and the anomalies of jufice-f? 
No: — a better fpirit animated the bofoms of Eng- 
lilbrnenj and all that is calm in the prefent fe- 
curity of good men— all that is venomous in the 
difappointment of bad ones — proves that the ftep 
was political, juft, and neceffary. 

What is the great objedion ? That the aflfo- 
ciations fubferibed money for bringing the pub- 
lifhcrs of libellous and feditious writings to juftice 
—admitting, on comparifon, at the fame time, the 
propriety of fimilar afibciations againft fwindlers 
and poachers, iecaufe they are bottomed on crimes 
which are injurious to individuals as Juch. It 

* ' t P. 6. 
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^ems very whimfical to approve of aflbciating for* 
avenging a crime, which muft in its nature be 
pradlifed on an individual, and for whofe protec- 
tion the law is in daily pradice fully competent to 
proted him ; but wrong to aflfociaic for the pu- 
niihment of a crime levelled at an individual, 
but at fociety in the mafs^ and for the punilhmenc 
of which the law is not in the pradtice either 
of punilhing or preventing. In other words, that 
. tnen Ihould afibciate for cafes to which they are 
individually competent ; and that they fhould not 
sflbciate for cafes to which they can be competent 
by means of affociation only. They ihould affo- 
; Ciate to tranfport a fwindler, or hne a poacher, 

becaufe thofc crimes are in the habit of being duly 
punifhed j but they fhould not afibciate againft 
libels on the conftitution, and calls to fedition, be- 
r.' caufe thefe are in the habit'of being diftributed 

I - /without punifhment ! 

But while affociations, with fubferiptions for pu- 
nifhing libels, are thus branded, by our eloquent 
lawyer, as unconftitutional j affociations, with fub- 
feriptions for promoting the liberty of the prefs^ are 
declared to be perfcflly conftitutional *. The for- 
mer are mifehievous, becaufe a court of juftice 
might be- infected by a general prejudice But 
may it not be afked, if fuch a court could not-. 
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be equally infe^ied by the prejudices of a Jacobin 
aflbciation ? And if, ‘when fubje5ls perfecute one an- 
otheT by coynhinutiof^' they way not combine for their , 
common defence^ ? To promote the liberty of the 
prefs ! Such an obje<3: is really curious at this time 
of day ! The prefs is not free enough; it is too 
modeft, and timid, and blulhing, and wants to be 
encouraged, and countenanced, and protefted : the 
eloquent lawyer is kind enough to take this coy 
virgin by the hand, ^nd perfuade her to alTume a 
proper aflurance on coming into company. IVe 
‘willy fays he, maintain and ajert the right of the 
people to point out the defeats and corruptions of the 
confiitution \ the prefs has not been free enough 
in doing this, and it therefore wants the alTiftance 
of this egregious aflbciation to promote its liberty. 
Strip the objeft of the garb which legal cunning 
and eloquent fophiftry know fo well how to ar- 
range, and the plain unvarnilhed propofition it 
proper only to be laughed at ; and, without any 
doubt, has been the butt of private ridicule among 
thefe wits who aflfcmble in public in all the dignity 
of rueful vifage. There is indeed reafon why 
they fhould range with knights of the woeful coun- 
tenance, they are not yet honoured with those 
STATIONS OF EMiNENCY which their leader on 

I 

• P. ti. t p. 9 . 

X P. 14-— -The meeting underRood the expreffion in its palpa- 
ble meaning, as I do, and commented on it accordingly. 
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that day, by a lapfe of the tongue, promifed them 
as their due. The exprefllon was remarkable, 
and fliewed, with fufRcient clearnefs, that there 
are views, certainly better and more worthy views, 
than opening a (hop for conftitutional corruptions, ' 
and for impunity in the difpenfation of Jacobin re- 
medies — for bringing into play the divine energy of . 
EngliJhmenj in oppofition to the forms of the conjii* 
tution*y that they may have virtue to praSlife ^ the 
doftrines which aflbciations regard as feditious:— 
for a lawyer of great eminence in his profefllon to 
quit the fiddof legal enquiry for fo bold a recom- 
mendation as this, is coming very near indeed to 
the fraSlical doftrine of the pike and the lanthorn; 
in perfed analogy with the glorious conquefis J of 
Iriih Jacobins, fuhduing the vices of our conftitu- 
tion with the divine energy of a radical reform* 

All Jacobins are well acquainted with the im- 
portance of the prefs j and hence the affiduity with 
which the Englifo ones aflcmble in aflbciations for 
preferving its liberty, and the earneftnefs with 
which they publifo and difpprie their declarations. 
They cannot perform the one or the other more 
ftrrnuoufly than their brethren did in France, till 
they found a nfmg difpofition to employ their fa- 
vourite engine in defence of legal government. 
But from that moment where was its liberty to be 


* P. 16. 
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found ?■ And in like manner we may fafely reft 
affured, that Ihould our government be overthrown 
in favour of a Jacobin Convention, thefe men who 
now roar for the freedom of the prefs, would break 
the tools, burn the houfes, and hang the printers 
that worked for any party but their own. This is 
one among the innumerable points on which the 
French Revolution has fet the feal of experiment. 

The queftion is, docs the freedom of the prefs 
—or ought that freedom to extend— to an unli- 
mited permiflioni for the pen of every man who 
wifhes public confufion, to vilify, abufe, and bring 
into contempt, with ignorant people, that glorious 
conftitution, which is the inheritance and the pride 
of Britons ? ^he Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs , 
in their inflammatory fpeech, which they heard with 
tribunitial applaufe,- and difperfed with Jacobin 
induftry, aflert their right to publifh the corruptions 
of the conj^futiony in other words, to ‘write it down. 
It is at iffue between that conftitution and the peo- 
ple whom it renders happy on one fide, and thofe 
gentlemen on the other, whether they have this 
right or not. The licentioulnefs we complain of 
is not of old ftanding ; it was unknown, except 
in its juft punilhment before the prefent reign; 
and I will never acknowledge among the benefits 
of a period, in which liberty has been conftantly 
progrefTive, this relaxation of that conftitucional 
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lein, which government, in every preceding pe- 
riod, held with a commendable firmnels for the 
good of fociety, order, and .peace. To whofe in- 
dolence and timidity fuch a grofs evil is to be at- 
tributed I know not, but if we would preferve our 
conftitution from Jacobin improvement Sy it muil be 
corrcdled with vigour, and the fooner the bufinefs 
is done, fo much the more falutary 'will be the 
cure. Government ought to be ready to prole- 
cute ; to punilh, refts With juries, who v/ill doubt- 
lefs feel the duty and importance of flopping a 
peftilence, which threatens the annihilation of all 
conftitutional authority. 

To return— neither government nor the public 
ought to be driven from their purpofe by the an- 
fwer not uncommonly heard, which accufcs the 
affociators of going to the contrary extreme, and 
endangering the liberty of the people by profeflions 
of loyalty; this accufation may be confidered as 
the lall effort of difappointed fedition ; the men 
who feel, with the deepeft chagrin, the fecurity 
fuch alTociations give to the conftitution, as at prc- 
fent eftablifli^cl^ nothing left during the vi- 
gour now exerted, but to retort accufations — and 
to tell us, that we mean, or a6t as if we meant, to 
render the King abfolute: but fuch alTcrrions 
fcarccly merit attention : thofe men, if there are 
fuch, who wifhed before to change our govern- 
ment 
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ment to a defpotifm, certainly wifh it nowj but 
that afiTociations dircftly declaring a determination 
to maintain the conftitution as it is — free as it is 
now— mean really intention to overturn it, is 
too prepofterous to be credited'— and worthy of the 
reforming quarter only, from which it proceeds. 

But neither a militia, affociation, nor any other 
meafure to be devifcd would yield fecurity, were 
the liccntioufnefs (not the liberty) of the prefs to 
be permitted to fo fbameful and deftrudive a 
length, as we have of late years experienced in 
England, It will probably be found, after this pe- 
riod, that no conftitution, whether good or bad, 
can poftibly exift againft a licentious prefs. The 
old government of France was ruined unqueftion- . 
ably by inattention to this engine : the new ty- 
ranny eftablifhed there is well aware of that mo- 
mentous truth, and hath accordingly converted it, 
like the lanthorn, into an engine of government. 
Where the licentioufnefs of the prefs is in any de- 
gree allowed, the general inftruftion of the lower 
ciafles muft become the feed of revolt j and it is 
for this reafon that the friends of reform, and 
zealous admirers, of French equality, are ftrenuous 
for funday and charity fchools. 

The gentlemen who confider Paine a$ a confpi- 

cuous friend of mankind, and an admirable writer*, 

\ 

• Mr. Croprr’s Reply to Mr. Burke’s InveRive, p. 75. 
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would have a fyftem of National education efta- 
blilhed, in which every perfon may become in- 
formed what are the- rights of a citizen * j what 
privileges they are deprived of f', and how to bring 
capabilities into aSiiony by a glorious career of im- 
provement. The French have been wonderfully 
well indruded in all this ; they have indeed brought 
their capabilities into adtion j they have not been 
wanting in leifure^ unremittingly employed^ or in heft 
endeavours exerted to bajien J improvement. Since 
affociations are found to diftribute treafon and fe- 
dition, to teach the exertion of capabilities, and to 
point out the glorious career of France as an ob- 
jedt of imitation for England— the poifon thus ex- 
panded, does not render the vehicle more refpedt- 
able. I do not find on my farm, in the village, 
or its vicinity, that thofe are the beft ploughmen 
and carters who are the deepeft adepts in the 
Kights of Man. If there muft be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, why preach equality ? Will 
not French horrors tell us, that to teach, is to be- 
wilder i that to enlighten, is to deftroy ? 

* P- 75 * f P. 76. 

t Mr. Cooper fay* of the approach of the Revolution he looks 
for in England, the dmun of a glorious day (p. 12.) ; “ my leifure 
fliall be unremittingly employed, and my beft endeavours ex- 
erted to haften its approach.” p. 77. Doubtlefs well prepared 
for the bufinefs by hia converfations with Mademoifelle The- 
roigne, o whom he fayj^ << j feldom met with views more 
“ more truly patriotic.” 


I 

But, contrary to all this, with a prefs regulated 
for the benefit of fociety, and not vomiting forth 
poifon for its deftrudion, the lower clafles cannot 
well be injured by inftrudion ; what a duty then 
devolves on government, to guard againft abufcs, 
the negled of which may be attended with danger, 
and even ruin to the whole community * ? 

I feel but one great objedion that may probably 
be made to the general conclufions I have drawn 
from the example of France ; it may be faid that 


There, are fo many refpeftahle perfons, who are friends to 
funday-fchools, that I know the opinion I have ventured will give 
offence } but, on mature confideration, I fee no reafon to change 
it. There would be no queftion, if the Bible, or books of mo- 
rality and devotion only, came into the hands of the poor .—in fuch 
a cafe, every one who means well muft be of the fame opinion j 
but will you educate the poor, in order that they may ftudy Rights 
of Man? or the feditious trafts of fo many of our modern re- 
formers ? Will reading the Soldier's Friend improve the ranks of 
your army ? When you examine the queltion fefpefling the uti- 
lity of thefe rchoois,is the mifehievous induHry and ztal confidered 
with which our republicans pi int, diftributc, and give away cheap 
editions of their infitutes of dilconlent, confufion, and treafon ? 
Are the friends of thefe feminaries clear, that of the 150,000 co- 
pies of Paine, which are faid to be in circulation (thanks to the 
horrible fupinenefs of adminiftration), that there are not many 
thoufands in the hands of thofe who read him in confequence of a 
charitable education ? I will not alfeit as a faft, what I have re- 
ceived only as general information, that the feaaries of this king- 
d.m, ,h. moll hofti,. „ 

prefent .ttabl.lhej h... been omoogft 

friends to funday-fchools —if this is true ;» a ^ 

. . , '* »t does not make me 

the more favourable to.them. 
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my reafoning goes too far, becaufe, if juft, a na- 
tion however enflaved, and however miferable, 
ftiould fubmic to all evils, rather than attempt the 
greater evil of a Revolution. The argument is 
common, and, difle(fled by reafoning, would lead 
on both fides into a difcufllon that would here be 
mifplaced. But reafoning is endlefs, and fa61:s 
are fewj one motive, were there no other, for 
preferring them. 

In the former revolutions of the modern world, 
whether in Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, Hol- 
land, or England, the people^ foon fettled into a 
form of government nearly refembling that which 
the^ had enjoyed before the troubles j they never 
dreamed of making new experiments on principle. 
Even In the cafe of 'America the fad holds true In 
almoft every inftance ; for there is not now in the 
world a confticution fo near ,the Bricilh as that of 
the United States} I think, ftnee the events in 
France^ that it is inferior, Tor the plain reafon of 
not providing fo well againft the danger now moft 
to be apprehended, popular power : the defpotifm 
of a monarch was every where the objed of ra- 
tional apprehenfion } it is fo no longer : a worfe 
monfter has Ihewn itfelf in the world, that carries 
a venom in its fangs more rabid than the canine. 
In all former revolutions, therefore, the people 
rcafoned in argument, and felt in fad, that what- 
ever 
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4^ ever might, be the event of the ftruggle, it could 
fcarcely place them in a vvorfe fuuation j and this 
with exception only to America. Experiment 
therefore juftified the nations which felt themfelves 
oppfefled, in the attempts they made to effc6t a 

revolution. 

Reverfe the medal, and let us afk how this great 
queftion ftands at prefent : the principles of equa- 
lity and Rights of Man are afloat, and an expert- 
mentum cruets tells us, that a nation, though under 
a very bad government, may change for one a 
thoufand times worfe. This great and difaflrous 
event will give men, let their rank be what it may 
■ —“the honeft workman equally with the prince — a 
\ horror at the idea of revolutions ; will teach men 

rather to bear the ills they have, than fly to others 
that they know not of j and confequently has 
done more againll the caufe of that real and fafe 
liberty, which was gradually pervading the world, 
than any other event in the power of nnfehief to 
efFed. A rtfleftion that ought to make us loathe 
a Jacobin, with the fame deteftation as noxious 
animals of hideous deformity. 

Take the worft of the German military govern- 
ments, and compare the fituaiion of the people, 
in any point whatever, and it may be aflTcrted 
truly) that they are in a happier and better fltua- 

tion 
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tion than the French, under the anarchy given them 
by the Rights of Man : to anfwer that this anarchy 
may fubfide, and produce a good government at 
laft> is fo completely befide the queftion, reafon- 
»ng on fads, that I am aftoniftied to hear it fo , 
often recurred to ; the experiment of the new go- 
vernment, in France, was complete— it was fi- 
niftied — decreed and accepted — It is farfical to 
fuppofe that Louis XVI. had more power to fap 
or deftroy it than any other King : if it could not 
go on with him, it could not go on at all, and 
therefore was rotten at heart. It had made a thou- 
fand provifions againft a difarmed king, but had 
made none againft an armed mob : this mob broke ' 
into the fanduary and kicked the conftitution out 
of doors. Maflacres followed, till no man felt 
his head more fafe on his Ihoulders than the fub- 
jeds of Achen or Algiers ; and, as to property, it 
was given to the winds : where are the fubjeds of 
a German defpot whofe fituation matches this? 
And as. to the hope of feeing fomething better; 
the hope of the German is more likely to be re- 
alized than that of the Frenchman, who has no- 
thing in perfpedive but new evils, and new revo- 
lutions to cure them. A German, therefore, would 
be Wife to renounce the thoughts of liberty, rather 
t an purfue the idea of it through a revolution 
fimdar to that of France. Time and a happy co- 
inci ence of events may give them fuch an oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity as France, worfe than loft. They have her 
example to inftruft tnem. 


The plain conclufion to be drawn is this; na- 
tions (hould proceed as individuals ; rely only on 
experimented cafes. When philofophers advifed 
the French to feek fome lyftem of freedom better 
than experiment {Great Britain) offered, they 
advifed a truft in theor/ j and at this moment, 
when Jacobins and .reformifts advife us to improve 
our conftitution, is it not a queftion direaiy in 
point to afk them, whether the experimented free- 
dom we enjoy at p»cfent, ought to be hazarded on 
.projeds. of theory ? An unequal reprefentation, 
rotten boroughs, long parliaments, extravagant 
courts, fclfifh minifters, and corrupt majorities, 
are fo intimately interwoven with our praaical 
freedom, that it would require better political ana- 
tomifts than our modern reformers, to fhew, on 
faa, that we did not owe our liberty to the iden- 


tical evils which they want to expunge. In France 
none of thefe are to be found, a reprefentation 
equal, no burgage tenures, biennial parliaments, 
no court, minifters of ftraw, and majorities cor- 
rupted only by themfelvcs j but with thefe envied 
bleffings is France free ?-Here is an equal re 
prefentation of the people-an experiment com' 
pletc-and the refult “ heavenly '• the eyes of 
Englilh reformers , but not fo in the mouths even 
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of Jacobins in the Convention — they tell you 
that it is anarchy, bloodflied, and famine. “ The 
abolition of formal government brings fociety 
clofer together,” is one of Paine’s mountebank 
maxims j his theories fhould always be brought to 
the teft of French pradlice; this comprelTure, this 
contaft of fociety, is there well underftood j it is 
the pike of one man in the belly of another. And 
left you fhould mifunderftand what he means, he^ 
fays, — “ The Revolution of France has thrown a 
beam of light over the world, which reaches inlo 
man.” It is not the beams of light illuminating 
man ; or Surrounding him ; or guiding him j— but' 
it goes INTO him j plump into his body ; in the 
language of the ftreets, day-light is let into him. Is 
this fo very encouraging as to induce an imitation 
in England ? Such things, however, arc not fufti* 
cient to fatisfy thofe who demand a reform ; no 
flight reafon for fuppofing they look further — and 
that, through the obfcure of fuch a foregt'ound, 
there is a profpeft behind, bright enough to fix 
attention, and allure hope — the profpedt of copy- 
ing in England the example of France j the regal, 
noble, ccclefiaftical, national properties, the fpoil 
equal citizens! • 

' is, in Monf. Mounier’s laft admirable 

performance, an obfervation which merits great at- 
tention j that when 6nce a kingdom poflclfes a free 

aflcmbly, 
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affembly, with the power of die purfe, the real ap. 
prehenfion is not for liberty, but for the exiftence 
of the crown. And again, in England the num- 
ber of reprefcntatives of the people is very un- 
equally divided: fimple boroughs, which contain 
few inhabitants, have, from cuftom, the right of 
deputing; while diftrids, very populous, do not 
participate in eledlons. This irregularity appears 
contrary to many inconteftible principles j but it 
could not be redified without augmenting the 
force of the democratical part of the governm.ent, 
without danger of breaking the equilibrium, which 
has been fo well preferved for a century; and if 
ever they confent to render the reprefenration 
more equal, it would be indifpenfable to ftrengthen 
the other two branches. Inequality of reprefenta- 
tion, above all, produces this advantage ; that a 
great part of the people identify themfelves much 
lefs with the deputies of the commons, and the 
public opinion is lefs corrupted by the paflions 
that may agitate the lower houfe There is 
deep fenfe in this remark : the author, who is one 
of the beft of men, and moft honeft of politicians, 
who was a leader in the conftituent aflembly, and 
marked, with great acumen, their errors, felt the 
truth he here delineates, and faw the overthrow 
of their conftituiion in the eagernefs with which 

• Recherches fur les Caufes qui ont empeebe les Francois de 
devenir Libres, lygz, tom. ii. p, 27 j, 
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tne people, incorporated as it were, with the de« 
puties, till thofe without talents became as cor- 
nipt as thofe whofe only talent was corrupting 
the hearts of others. What faft, what experiment, 
do our reformers pretend to, on which to ground 
the certainty, that if thofe apparent defeats of the 
conftitution were removed, the power of the people, 
Without property, would not, in confequence, gairi 

enough to enable them to gain more— —and 

to advance, by means of thofe fteps, till they , 

gained all? The cafe of the French Revolution 
is much ftronger in the affirmative than any other 
to be produced' in the negative j but to fpcak of 
^ cafes is abfurd, with the reformers, for they pro- 
ceed abfolutely on theory and Rights of Man; 

' thofe well adapted foundations for a republic in 
Bedlam. 

t 

It appears to me, that there would be a fingulaf 
propriety in the aflbciations which are at prefent 
fpreading through the kingdom, petitioning par- 
liament to pafs an ad' to declare all clubs, aflbcia- 
tions, focieties, and meetings of men, that af- 
femble for the purpofe of obtaining changes in the 
conftitution, illegal, and' that -no meeting can le- 
ga y correfpond, either in their own name, or in 
t e names of their fecretary’, or other officer, with 
any oreign body or government, unlefs fuch 
meeting is fandioned by charter. The friends of 

order 
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. order and good government are now coileftedi tKe 
/ time is precious, and ought not to be loft ; and 
while we arc threatened with the horrors of anarchy, 
it behoves us to have as much aftivity and energy 
in our defence as the violators of all human rights 
have exerted in their attack : for men to tell us, 
in ftich a moment as this, and fttuated as we are 
with the enemy of mankind, on one fide, and the 
torch of revolt lighting in Ireland on another fide 
—that they are not Jacobins, but moderate men, 
wifhing reform^ is as impudent as it would be for 
a thief to fay, that he is not an affaffin, bccaufe 

he only holds a candle while another cuts my 
throat. 

That governments cannot be improved, and 
that legiftation (hould be the only fcience to ftand 
ftill, by no means follow : experiment proferibes 
only great changes ; fmall and gradual advances, 
in times of ferenity ; fuch advances as put nothing 
to hazard, muft be good. It is eafy to lay the 
.finger on grievances in England, which every 
honeft and moderate man , would wifh removed’- 
but It is not when much is demanded, that little 
Ihould be given j for the plain reafon, that the 
little will not then fatisfy. 

I (hall not be fufpeaed of thinking tithes a light * 
grievance ; but they are a grievance that would be 

ill 


ill remedied by the lofs of the crop that pays them 3 
the enormity of the taxes I pay is known to every 
man that reads the trads I publilh } heavy as they 
are, let them remain rather than be changed for a 
contribution fonciere ; the little left me is my own, 
which might not be the cafe under the fure dif- 
penfations of Jacobin equality. Evils certainly 
exift in our fyftem, and they are fuch as will, 1 
xtruft, be remedied, gradually, by the legiQature, 
ading from its own impulfe ; and not from the 
influence of clubs and reforming locieties* 


It was an old obfervation, that a republic could 
fubfift on the trappings of a monarchy. The 
French have fet the feal of experience here, as in 
every ocher cafe, and have Ihewn, that citizen Rb- 
berfpiere, and citizen Rolland, can out do Emperor 
Jofeph and King George in extravagance ; the moft 


enormous expences, that ever any nation was de- 
luged withi ^re the prefent in France j a Angle 
month’s deficiency is 176 millions, or 7,700,000!. 
fterling ; this is fpending at the rate of 90 millions 
a year. Paine fays, “ It is cruel to think of a 
million a year to a king ; ” but it is not a break- 
faft to an affcmbly of citizens. There is a great 
deal in the civil lift of England that does’ not con- 
cern trappings. The payment, for the fupport of 
tho c trappings^ do not probably amount to fix- 
pence a head upon the population of Great Bri- 
tain, 
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tain, for which fixpence every man* has the fup- 
port of a chief conftable, that keeps all the other 
conftables to their duty, Inftead of fixpence a 
head paid for tranquility, the French now pay 
five fhillings a head for keeping a gang of cut 
throats, and an afiembly of pnad dogs. A fplen- 
did innperial court might be fupported out of 
fomething worfe than trappings of the French 
republic. - ' 

Monarchy^ fays Paine, is a filly contemptible thingt 
I compare it to Jomething kept behind a curtain^ about 
which there is a great deal of bujlle and fufsy and a 
wonderful air of feeming folemnity ; but when^ by any 
dccidenty the curtain happens to he open^ and the com- 
pany fee what it is, they hurft into laughter. He 
has fince, in the charafter of a legiflator, had rue- 
ful occafions of witneffing, that reprefentation can 
exhibit fcenes more burlefque, and to the full as 
laughable, as any in monarchy j and that the le- 
giflators of the Convention, determining priority 
of fpeaking by boxing (a kick for a trope, a. 
black-eye for a metaphor, and the defcent from 
' the tribune that of being tumbled or hurled upon 
the benches), to the Ihouts, clappings, and hilTtnos 
of the galleries, have upon a thoufand occafions 
prefented fpeaacles admirably adapted for moving 
the rifible faculties of fpeftators; not forgetting 
the nickname of our Thecford Haymaker — the 

N funchintlh 
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Punchinello of the Convention. “ This tribune,” 
^ys Danton, ** is beconne an amphitheatre for 
gladiators *.’* 

France (hould ever again poITefs the precious 
moment of improving her government without 
convulfions, which opportunity j(he had, and loft ; ♦ 
or if any other great country, having an indigent 
poor, ftiould meet fuch a moment— ——experiment 

fpeaks to them but one language. Take the 

British Constitution, not bccaufe it is theo- 
retically the beft, but becaufe it is pradically 
good; but take fpecial care not to miftake that 
conftitution, and give the poifon of perfonal re- 
prefentation j for, in fuch an error, your import of 
Britifli liberty would become the eftablifhment of 
French anarchy, ' 

The conclufion may be compreffed in a few 
lines: the danger of the moment is great indeed; 
and only to be guarded againft by the moft unre- 
mitted diligence and aflivity : — exert that dili- 
gence, and bring that activity into play by an una- 
nimous fupport of the adminiftraiion, entrufted at 
prefent with the public fafety : the queftion is nor, 

^ friend or an enemy of that ad- 
mini ration, you ^j-c certainly a friend to the 
ives an properties of mankind. Join in aftbei- 
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ations for our defence, againft banditti, cut throats, ' 
and Jacobins ; join againft an enemy more fubtle, • 
and therefore more dangerous, the friends of re- 
form ; the affbciators who would plant the tree of 
equal liberty } the mountebanks who have a French 
noftrum, and Birmingham daggers, for the dif- 
cafes of our Englilh conftitution. Guard againft 
•fuch mifereant attempts by pointed refolutions; 
and call, with one voice, on the Icgiflature to 
fupprefs, by vigorous and decifive laws, the clubs 
of feditionj the aflbeiations that call themfelves our 
“ conftitutional *’ inftruitors and our “ friends ; ** 
whofe leflbns are inftitutes of anarchy ; and whofc 
friendfhip,— -fhould their tenets prevail,-— would 
cement with our beft blood, that National Con- 
vention of Britain with which thofe focicties have 
fo lately threatened us 

' ' ^uejiion 

\ 

\ 

I • I know not how other men feel at reading the regjfters of 
meetings of Jacobuis, reformers, friends of the confitution, friends of 
the liberty of tb« prefs~~h\it. to me they appear half farfical, half 
difgulting} a ftrange jumble of fpeeches, and drinking, and fing- 
• ing } one is doubtful whether the proper retribution would be to 
conhder them as traitors, and fend them to the Tower • as mad- 
men, and convey them to bedlam } or as difturbers of the peace, 
and fwcep them all to the round.houfe. There is no govcrnmenl 
upon earth, or that ever exifted in the world, this alone excepted, 
that would permit affembiics, the profeffed purpo.t of which is to 
pull it in pieces j whofe objeft is to declare their own difeonrent, 
and to render the people as unhappy as themfelves. To confider 
the epithets they give one another, and the toafts they drink, a 

N a bye.ftander 
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^uejlion of a War, 

Every- refledling man muft, on convidlion, de- 
rived from long experience, be an enemy to war; 
and mufl. be of opinion, that that fyftem of policy 
' ought, at this time, as well as at all other periods, 
to be embraced, which promifes us the longeft du- 
ration of peace, for the fifty next years to come. 

bye-ftander would fuppofe the kingdom had been for fome time in 
a Rate of utter ruin— and that the liberties of the people were ren- 
dered the fport of tyrants He would imagine that the prefs had 

been under an imprimatur, but removed by the zeal of an indivi- 
duah that the people owed all their rigAfr to another mtmber : 
that all reprefentation in parliament hung on the lips of^a third: 
and that the property of England would be at the mercy of excifes, 
were it not for the exertion of a fourth. And, attending to the 
fpeeches delivered, he would find, to his furprize, that the people 
of England did not owe their happinefs to their government, but 
were tajoled into profpeiity : that they were viSlims, viewing with 
envy the glorious cnnquejls of Irilh reformers. Such a bye-ftander, 
not well informed of fafts, would certainly conclude, that Englilh- 
men were more miferable than any nation on the globe, and parti- 
cularly than Frenchmen. Speculative arrangements of ftate offices 
arc fomttimes amufing — let tis fuppofe one of thefe orators a fecre- 
tary, another a fecretary’s fecretary, another a treafurer of the navy, 
a fourth pay matter, a fifth fecretary at war, and a fixth attorney 
general ; what, m fuch a cafe, would at once become of all this 
ruin ? Where, alas I would be found the rights of the prefs, the 
^ j ^ people, the rights of reprefentation, the rights of no 
... , *'^*“’*^ is waved over the ittand, and evils fly off 

„ ethereal mitt— the atmofphere clears — 

. he fun lh,ne,. Thb u .heury i 1. U fact, 

deduced from.a llioufand ExPERmEurs-It U bipu, 
man. 


This 


This ought to be the only rule of a ftatefman j and 
if, by avoiding hoftilities with thefe new deftroyers 
of mankind at prefent, we had any chance of pre- 
ferving peace, my weak voice Ihould urge our m1- 
nifters to guard it with the mod fedulous precau- 
tions j but if, on the contrary, preferving peace at 
prefent be only whetting the fwords, ftoring the 
'magazines, and difleminating the principles, which 
are .by and by to be employed againft us, with 
tenfold effedt j and, above all other points, plant- 
ing and nourilhing thofe principles among us by 
every infidious art ; if fuch fliould be the confe- 
quences of peace at prefent, it muft be fufficiently 
apparent to every reafonablc man, that on the 
long account, every year of war, at this crifis, 
will probably fecure ten years of peace in its train ; 
and confequently, that the policy of permanent 
peace is, of all others, that which mod clearly 
calls for temporary war, 

• ^ 

Such a coincidence of circumflancesj, as pro- 
duces this fingular fituation, has very rarely hap- 
pened. In almod all the former wars, in which 
this kingdorri has been engaged fince the revolu- 
tion, our government, or the oppofition to govern- 
ment, has looked, at its own interefts only, and but 
feldom at thofe of the nation. The war of 1744, 
was a war ahfolutely without an objeft, and brought 
on by the oppofition in parliament, raifing a cla- 

N 3 ' mour 
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inour againft Sir Robert Walpole. The war of 
I75^> was a commercial war, for the prefervation 
of colonies. The American war was to retain 
thofe colonies in obedience j a war, partly of com- 
merce, partly of government, and partly popular. 
But, on true political principles, all thofe three 
wars, to which we owe nearly the whole of our 
national debt, were ill-judged, and ought to have 
been avoided : the attainment of the objeft in view 
was not worth an hundredth part of the expence, 
much lefs the chance of attaining that objeft. If 
the objeft before us now were of no greater mag- 
nitude, God forbid than any honea man ftiould 
have pleaded for hoailities ! Had the French 
contented themfelves with the domcaic arrange- 
ments of their own government, what would have 
been our concern in their tranfaflions ? None. 
Nothing either in policy or pretence. Whether 
their edifice were philofophical, atheiaical, or me- 
taphyfical whether their parliament aflembled 
in one or two houfes j whether they purfued the 
rights or wrongs of Man, all were the fame to 
tJS ; and accordingly our . government, greatly to 
its honour, was a mere fpedator, not an indif- 
ferent fpedlator j but rather friendly than other- 

Revolution, of the loth 
o ugua, brought other principles into play j — 
when thi republicans, who then mounted aloft in 
the ftorm of their own raifing, proclaimed princi- 
ple* 
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pies direftly ofFenfive to the government of every 
country around them and, in effedl, declared war 
againft thern, in the famous decree of fupporc to 
all rebels who wilhed for French freedom — when* 
thele hoftile declarations were found to fpring from 
the vidories that attended their arms j—when they 
were accompanied with the moft bufy, impudent, 
and intrufive interference in the parties and difeon- 
tents of thefe kingdoms, and that' in a tone and 
manner equally infidious and dangerous ; when 
all thefe circumftances combined to fill our go- 
vernment with the utmoft alarm, what condemna- 
tion would have been adequate to its dempit, had 
it afted on any other plan than what it has pur- 
fued? It is not a queftion, whether ‘there Ihould 
be a war or not j but, whether a war in 1793 or in 
1796 ? War with an enemy powerfully attacked 
by others ? or with the fame enemy after (he have 
conquered others ? Shall it be war in St. Domingo 
and Martinique, or in Ireland and Suffex ? 

Thofc who have attempted to perfuade us, that 
we are in danger in this war, from the ftrength and 
vigour of republican France, have their motives 
for fuch an opinion ; but, according to all the an- 

. Th= Conven.ion decUrts, in ,h. n™. 

.hat .1 w,ll grant affiftance to all people 

liberly, and chargee the eMcntive power with giving the nec.lTary 
ordera to the generals for giving fuccour to f„ch people. Nov. 
ordered to be printed in all languages > 
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pearances on which human forefight can build, the 
idea has little of juftice for its fupport. The ' 
dangers that threaten at prefent, are thofe'that 
threaten France ^ they have orators, it is true, who 
perfuade them, that they are invincible, but when 
you examine the circumftances of the force relied 
on, they mud make any reafonable man fmile. — 
Does the pay of our troops require money ? Our 
harvefis and our vintages, our raw materials and 
manufa5lures ; will they he lefs abundant, becauje a 
crown of fix livres is worth more or 'lefs than a 
crown in affignats ? Frenchmen will be fed, cloathed, 
lodged, warmed, armed, and encamped fo long as they 
have a fertile foil ; and our territory is very much 

increajed fmee the beginning of the war, Cloots, 

February 5 , 

Such are the marvellous politicks of the orator 
of the fans culottes', for nothing rich enough to wear 
breeches merits the epithet human, in the clafTifica- 
tion of this fyftem of natural rights. This fpeech,- 
received with applaufe, fhews fufficiently, what are 
the hopes and refources of the Convention. They 
have extremely rich land in Auvergne, and there- 
fore they will fight very well in Flanders ! The 
banks of the Garonne yield great crops of hemp, 
confequently their fleets will be effedlive friends to 
Tippo Saib. Money is neceflary to Kings, but re- 
publicans know how to do without it ! The very 

firft 
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firft lines, the firft r.udinnents of political fcience, 
are all erafed in fuch ideas: this orator, the powers 
of whofe mind go no further than giving fluency to 
nonfenfe, fpeaks in commpn with many other 
members of their pandemonium, .of all France rijing. 
and marching to the frontiers. I do not conceive 
it poflable that any perlon, in this enlightened 
country^ can be fo .ignorant as .to be deceived by 
fuch ftuff; one or two obfervations, however, will 
not' be thrown away, rather that the principles of 
natural force may be better underftood, than for 
the confutation of the Pruflian orator. 

Guiding myfelf by their own authorities, I may 
ftate their extra refources, from the regal and 
ecclefiaftical plunder, at four milliards^ that is 

175.000. 000!. fterling : their laft accounts ftate 
the value of the poflreflfions of 70,000 emigrants at 

4.800.000. 000 liv. : here, therefpre, are at lead 
eight milliards^ or 350,000,000!. fterling, in Cloots’ 
folid real wealth j the wealth of rich land and fer- 
tile crops ; they have had befides, if you will be- 
lieve them, an annual revenue of 600,000,000 liv. 
above 25,000,000!, fterling. Now what has been 
the refulc of all this? They have coined paper to 
the amount of 3000,000,000 liv. (131,000,000!. 
fterling); and, after all, they have, within thefe 

' few days, coined 800,000,000 liv. more of paper ; 

- . about 
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about 36,000,0001. fterling * ! ! 1 Thus proving a 
diredb negative to all this egregious politician’s 
doftrine. No government that ever exifted in the 
world, came into the poflefiion, or rather into the 
plunder, of fuch folid wealth j and yet it is of fo 
little confequence, that they are now driven, after 
a fingle^ and that a triumphant campaign, to the 

• “ The taxes in France, under the new conftitution,” fays 
Paine, are not quite 13*. a head.” There never was one/yllablc 
of truth in this, even at the time he wrote. The fair account of 
their taxes is thus to be calculated j the fums aflually raifed, and 
the difcount on the ailignats,— deducting the anears (fated by 
Claviere, from four years taxation, the remainder will be about 
l,^^oo,ooo,ooo livres— 60 per cent, on 3,800,000,000 livres is 
*,180,000,000 ljvres~in all 3,680,000,000 livres— which divide 
by 4> and the refult is 940 millions— 40,450,000!. fterling per an- 
num ; or about 34s. 6d. a head, extorted from a people without 
trade, manufaflures, or induftry 5 inftead of lefs than 40s, a head, 
paid under the old government, with every branch of induftry ani- 
mated and ftourilhing ! In how (hort a fpace of time can a repre» 
fentatme government convert the calculations of this great politi- 
cian into a refutation of every one of his arguments I What mo* 
narchy is “ up to this My eftimate cannot be exaA, but it is 
probably under the faft, as will appear, by comparing the debt, 
as dated by Chabot in one period, and by Necker in another; 
The moment is not arrived, to allow us to reckon the whole of af- 
fignats as a tax ; it feems, however, fall advancing, for the courfe 
of exchange with England is* at 9^, having funk for three 
months paft, nearly in the ratio Mn Playfair foretold ; and the 
creation of izoo millions more, lately f ordered to be ifTued, will* 
without doubt, continue the depreiTion, and fpeedily involve their 
government in inextricable confufion. 

**» 1793. + In May* i793‘ 
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extremities of adding 800 to 3000,000,000 of pa« 
per ! paper ! paper ! ! i “ ^t would be impoflibie, 
on the rational fyftem of reprefentative govern, 
ment, to make out a <bill of expenccs to fuch an 
enormous amount as the deception of monarchy 
admits.” is the alTertion of the great politician Mr. 
Paine, who now has hourly means of receiving the 
convidion of his own falfehoods, and of feeing, 
in common with all Europe, that no monarchy, 
which ever exifted on the globe, ever made out 
fuch a bill as that “ concentration of knowledge 
in a ftate of conftant maturity the reprefentative 
tyranny of France, With the rich land and abun- 
dant harvefts of three-fourths of France in their 
power, they are fo poor, fo ragged, and fo hungry, 
that half the regifters of their aflTembly is occupied 
with cries for raiment, demands for food, com- 
plaints of famine ; a nation without bread, and ar- 
mies without breeches. 


** Repreftntative government,” fays Paine, 
poffefTes a perpetual (lamina, as well of body as ' 
of mind.” The error here is fmall, the per- 
petual (lamina is of paper. “ It exifts not by 
fraud*. * No, gentle reader, it is mere honour, 
faith, and honedy to heap the paper Pelion on the 
paper Olfa } and, when at 60 per cent, difeount, to 
decree 4 eath as the punilhmenc of doubling its 
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paper value. This is reprefentative purity, that 
” admits not a reparation between knowledge and 
power*,” but runs “ parallel with the order and 
immutable laws of nature 

Such are the fafts; — they (a noble Lord in 
England is of the fame opinion) were too ignorant 
to know, that fuch would inevitably be the refult j 
—and this orator of the human race continues ig* 
norant, in fpite of all their experience. He 
might, however, have known, that rich land and 
the wealth which, in home confumption, may be 
called folid and real, cannot be brought into efFedt 
in a war at a diftance, but by means of a circulat- 
ing fpecie of fuch credit, as to command commodi- 
ties, Aflignats, before a livre of this 800,000,000 
is circulated, have created a famine, and raifed 
the price of wheat to 50 liv. the fack, or 100 liv, 
the quarter (4I. ys. 6d.) ; the new iffue will in- 
creafe this fcarcity, and throw a proportionable 
impediment in the way of every operation of go- 
vernment. Great difeontents, and even infurrec- 
tions, have been frequent in various parts of the 
kingdom; what will be the confequence of adding, 
in fucceflive campaigns, to this enormous amount 
of circulating mifehief, — of injedling into all the 
veins and arteries of the political body, not blood 
but poifon ? The value of rich land, of harvefts. 


• Paine, 
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and vintages, will foon be found, when the filver 
wings which ought to convey them, with vital ef- 
ficacy, to the frontiers, become paper at loo per 
cent, difcount. taxes paid in fpecie, or in 

fomething as good as fpecie, that enables the pub- 
lic to avail itfelf of private wealth. If eight mil- 
liavds of TBdl wealth leave them beggars, for want 
of MONEY, -the experiment is furely complete 
and finiihed, for all except convention politicians 1 

While Mr. Burke,” fays Paine, " has been 
talking about the bankruptcy of France, the Na- 
tional AlTembly has been paying off the capital of 
its debt.” 'Not a word has either Mr. Burke or 
Mr. Pitt faid this feffion on the French finances. ' 
The fubje6t begins to be too well underjlood, and im- 
paction will Jerve no longer The finances of the 
new government will place France in a fituation 
worthy the imitation of Europe.” The author of 
the hodge-podge called Rights of Man, fays, in 
^ the fame paffage, that Mr. Burke talks like a 
dreamer of dreams* What are thefe vifions, Mr, 
Paine, if they are not dreams ? The elevated 
mind of France* has proceeded with the fame migb- 
tinefs of reafon* in finances, as in every other 
branch of adminiftration— reform and re-genera- 
tioa the theory— paper, poverty, and bankruptcy 
the pradice. 
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The objeft of the war being a durable peace, 
attained by the deftru6tion of a combination of 
reformers, who, not content with operating on the 
bafis of their own country, proclaim improvement 
and hoftility againft all their neighbours — fuch be- 
ing the great objcd, the principle of felf-defence, 
which inftigates the war — it is but of fecondary 
moment what the immediate event of our military 
operations may prove. Our profpefl: however has 
nothing to alarm : the ftate of the French Weft 
Indies is fuch, that a Britilh fleet has only to ap- 
pear and meet the greeting of friends. The Rights 
of Man and Equality have proved too ruinous to 
be liftened to after the flag of real freedom appears 
in thofe feas j this is the expeftation in the Con- 
vention itfelf ; and their recompence is the idea of 
giving freedom to Peru ! 

If there is truth in the reprefentation I have 
given of our danger — if the field of that danger is 
at home — and if in this war with France we have 
to fight, not through ambition or for conqueft, but 
for the prefervation of our lives and properties 
againft foreign and domeftic foes, combined for 
our dcftruiftion ; it then furely behoves every man 
that wifhes well to his country, to give firmnefs 
and vigour to that government by which alone wc 
can hope for defence and fecurity 5 by as 'great 
unanimity as our enemies will admit,— by rejeft- 

ing 
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ing, reprobating, and holding up to abhorrence, 
every idea of altering, reforming, or tampering, at 
fb dangerous a crifis, with the conftitution to 
which we owe the profperity that is fb hateful an 
objefl to the Jacobins of France j by exerting our- 
felves, every man in his individual and colledivc 
capacity, with all vigour, to promote the views of^ 
government in an energic conduft of the war, by 
which alone we can hope for a continuance of 
ihofe bleflings which belong to us as Britons. The 
public condufl: which this kingdom at prefenc 
holds, promotes the deareft interefts of the people, 
and ought to render it popular and refpefted. 

Succefs under God depends on the people bearing 
the burthens, which the necefllty of war may im- 
pofe on them, with patience and chearfulnefs j 
convinced as they muft be, that the war is not 
only juft, but abfolutely and eflentially ncceflary 
to the falvation of all that makes life defirable ; 
the peace of families, — the furety of dwellings,—.’ 
the fafety of life, — the fecurity of property: — they 
will confider its cxpence as the facrifice of a little, 
for the prefervation of the whole. 

I am old enough to remember diftinftly the ' 
whole courfe of the war of 1 7 56 ; to have reacaedf ' # 

on the events of that, and of the American warM ^ 
and though I felt as an Englifhman ought to f«l ' v 

for the honour of his country’s arms, yet the events 

made 
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made no deep imprefTion on my mind,— -nothing 
perfonal created the lead anxiety in my bofom. ' In 
the prefent conteft there is none of this want of 
intereft — the rapid conquefts of the French, in the 
laft campaign, filled me with apprehenfion and 
gloom ; I faw, with horror, the elevated crefts of 
our own Jacobins— 1 marked the meditated mif- 
chief, and felt, that all for which I wifhed to live 
had received a fhock. The late events, which gave 
hope of a turning tide, revived my fpirits j — my 
houfe became more my caftlcj — I viewed my farm 
as more my own,— I began to feel the foil firmer 
under my feet, — and that the fun of Bridfh free- 
dom might yet'fhine with beams unblotted by 
deeds of horror. What were vidtories in Heffe, 
or defeats in America, to the perfonal feelings of. 
a farmer in Suffolk ? alike to him or conqueft or 
defeat.— Not fo in this conteft, eventful to every 
human feeling, — that comes home to men's hufinejs 
and bofoms ; in which defeat will rob him of his 
patrimony, his friends, his life, his children ; con- 
vert his country to his gaol, and raife the hand 
he may have fupported to acts of plunder and of 
death. Fie who does not feel his property more 
fecure, and the lives of his family more fafe, in 
confequence of every fuccefs gained againft that 
band of cut throat wretches, that ufurp the go- 
vernment of France, — has a bofom touched by 
vibrations m no unifon with mine. It is a war of 
, humanity 
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humanity againft the ravagers and deftroyers of 
the earth j and the period of it might have given 
'one the horrible profpe<^ feeing meji, (the inern- 
bers even of this profperous and happy fociety, 
tempted by vile ambition, or inftigated by the po- 
verty of profligacy,— -marking power as the ofF- 
fpring of confufion, and plunder the reward of 
anarchy)— of feeing fuch men repining at viftories 
that fill every honeft bofom with joy, and glorying 
in defeats difaftrous to the caufe of humanity. 
The viftories of this war tend to preferve liberty 
on the firm bafis of the Britifh conftitution ; pro- 
perty on law; and life in the pure difpenfations of 
unfufpefted juftice.. But to what tends defeat ? 
Let the French fyftem eftablilh itfelf,. and there 
fets the fun of England’s liberty, — there flies, as 
before a peftilence, all that renders life fwcet, or 
property defirable : — plunder, rapine, blood, fuc- 
ceed. 
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Petition of the Jacobin Society y called Friends of the 
Peoplcy praying a Reform, 

r 

This petition, which fills a pamphlet, and was 
fabricated by the fame perfons who hatched the 
other //^<?/j, airo called petitions, — refers, in its firft 
line, to the fpirit of the conftitution j left the 
Houfe,.or the reader fhould miftake the intention 
which produced and pervades the whole perform- 
ance, that of abufing and vilifying the conftitution, 
as it iSy in favour of what it ideally ought to bCy in 
the opinion and theory of the petitioners. 

I 

They fet out farther, with afferting, that “ the 
wlfdom of our anceftors contrived to render the 
conftitution beneficial to the fecurity and happi- 
nefs of the people,” — thus referring to what the 
conftitution has been in former times ; contrived 
by wijdom and happy in its refult. They finlfti 
many of their paragraphs with, “ and this your 
petitioners are ready to prove f — why did they, 
with fo much folicitude, tack thofe words (a mere 
parody on 'Paine^s is not this a good thing f) to 
every period where the affertion is fo futile, that, 
whether it be true or falfe, is not of the leaft con- 
fequence, but omit it wherever a bold affertion, of 
fome leading fadt^ ig pufhed forward, on which to 
found the main buttreffes of their argument ? 

When 
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When they aflert the wifdom, fecurity, and hap- 
pinefs of former periods, and deny, them all in the 
prefent period, why not add here al(b, ancf this 
your petitioners are ready to prove ? Becaufe a mif- 
chievous and ^deceptious cunning is a conftituent 
ingredient in Jacobinifm j thefe men know and 
feel that they could prove no fuch thing. They 
will cover your table with proofs, that thirty-five 
places, by burgage tenure, fend feventy members 5 
but not an iota of proof do they offer to fupport 
their affertion, that that conftitution which is now 
“ a grievance,” was once “ pure.^* What frivo- 
lous childifh trifling is this! — It is like talking 
theory in a debate of two days and then dividing 
40 members, who ought all, if their arguments 
were good, to reprefent counties ; inftead of which 
there were but fix county “ friends ” among 
them ! ! ! 

But grievances!”— -Thefe petitioners are hardy 

enough to urge grievances j and when they arc 
afked for their grievances, they produce the confti- 
tucion ! There is the only grievance tliey name, 
Inftead of bringing forward real grievances, which 
they would do if they could find them*, they de- 
fer! be 

• Of which a notable inftance occurred, in a formal accufatiou 
brought forward in parliamentary form, againft his Majefty's mi- 
nifters, for keeping the fufpeaed domeftica of Egalitc-and the 
noted Dr, Maxwell feme hours on board a packet, as contrary to 
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fcrlbe the conftitution ; they are ‘‘jealous of what- 
evei appears to vitiate its purity/* But where are 
your ‘‘grievances ? ’* None are to be found. 


It is fcarcely poffible to believe, that men of 
talents could exert thenr.felves fo much to produce 
this artful petition, in which they allude perpetu- 
ally to grievances, and not fee, while they were 
fabricating it, what bugbears they were drefling 
up to catch the eye of the ignorant, and to ferve 
.the purpofe of that which they, in vain, endea- 
voured to find. The national debt! certainly an 
evil; but Mr. Fox, in the fpeech printed with this 
petition^, exprefsly fays, that that evil has not 
been owing to a defeftive reprefentation j and he 
fays truly. What next ? Bribery and corruption 
at ele^ions. This is perfe6lly droll thefe friends 
of the people come forward as their champions j 
and the plea is, that the people are bribed and 


law and conftitution. What a panegyric on this glorious coun- 
try 1 that men tremblingly alive, and refponfive to the faintelt and 

almolTimpeiceptible vibrations of difeontent of evil, could it 

be found -upon the hunt beating for their game,- can find 

none-- and are forced to confefs, that they can find none, by 
pouching flies and maybugs for their quarry, 

✓ 

I read the petition in the pamphlet printed by Debret,— 
of Pitt and Fox , to ‘which is annexed, &c. 8vo. " In fome of the 
petitio s n the table, the accumulation of the public debt was im« 

putcr to t e deleft of the reprefentation, and he was forry to fee 

fuch an abuirdity m them," p 

* • 5 ^* 
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corrupt!! Indeed? And you petition the Houfe 

of Commons to cure it ! By what means ? By 
multiplying voters amongft men who now com- 
plain of their own corruption •, becaufe the cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ fiftreen thoufand ” voters is an evil, 
give us the corruption of 60,000 ! / Such is the 

feafoningof the people’s -Well; pro- 

l ^ ceed with your grievances. The expnce of clntejied 
7 , eleSliom tried by committees of the Houfe of Com- 

. mens, 

^ This is the moft curious article of the whole, 

and (hews the compofition 'of thofe men, who 
come forward as friends of the people. An im- 
partial committee, chofen by ballot, giving fortv 
days attendance to a trial, is ftated as ,a griev- 
ance 1 ! I remember being in the gallery to hear 
a debate on Mr. Grenville’s bill, when General ' 
m; Burgoyne ufed the remarkable exprefTion (allud- 

ing to the former method of determining contefied 
eledions) — would you ^ Hottentot-like^ return to your 

guts and garbage? Thefe friends of the people 

, are lovers of the » purity of conllitution enjoyed 

^ by our anceftors ; the guts and garbage of 

former times. But the conftitutioi, might be fo 
framed, fo altered, fo improved, fo rejlcud to ori- 
^ ginal purity, that contefted eleftions could not be 

S ^ tried. I have no doubt of it ; we fee ,t juft fo in 

Frances no committee of the Convention has yet 
1 O 3 fat 
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Tat to try a contefted eleflion. The conteft is pre- 
vioufly decided by the pikej and the ‘‘ eledtivc 
franchife ” is fo valuable and fo free, that of 
150,000 voters in one city, 9000 only appear at 
^ ■ the-huftings: were the 141,000 others to offer to 

poll, it muft be in battle array, or their vote would 
be their death warrant. Here then is great fim- 
plicity of eledlion, and no expence, and no elec- 
tion committees, and no “ wrangling of lawyers j ** 

nothing of all thisj but there are things which 

5^ou have not named,— the pike, the axe, and the 
^ ^ halter; three engines of wonderful efficacy in pu- 

rifying eleftions. 

, / 

I 

Such is the lift of modern “ grievances." — . 

' There ends the budget of evils : all the reft of the 

petition is made up of a defcription of the confti- 
^ tution : places eledt where the voters do not ex- 
ceed 50 — where they do not exceed 100 — where 
, they did not exceed 200~and fo on ; all which 

the petitioners are ready to prove." The only 
circumftance that demands a moment’s attention, 
is their reprefenting thefe fadts of the conftitution 
as grievances. • They have no real ones to com- 
plain of, and therefore make the conftitution it- 
felf a grievance— this is but a hafh of Tom Paine, 
who faid we had no conftitution j and that the bill , 
of rights was a bill of wrongs. Thefe men knew 
that they muft attempt, in fome way or other, to 

(hew, 
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flicw, that the prefent mode of eleflion is an evil, 
on comparifon with preceding times j and as do- 
ing this fairly and honeftly is utterly impoflible, 
they recur perpetually to the ‘‘ principles ’* and 
fpirit ” of the cenftitution, which they are cun- 
ning enough to know admits of torturing at plea- 
furc. They make no diftinflion between a go- 
vernment, and the principles of that government ; 
which is, neither more nor lefs, than nonfenfe. 
But nonfenfe, when flowing from fedition, is not 
apt to be without a meaning; — and here the mean- 
ing evidently is, to fink the conftitufion, and raife 
its principles.— -We know what the former is, but 
who knows what reformers would fubftitute for it, 
under the name of principles ? Thefe gentlemen 
never feem to fee an objedt clearly, but when they 
have involved it in a mift j they conjure up the 
principles of the government, and confound them 
with the government itfelf, in order that the un- 
wary may not know one from the other ; may not 
be able to diftinguifli the conftitution, from the 
monfter they would palm upon us for it. In the 
fame fpirit they aflxrt, that public happinefs de- 
pends on the “ third eftate being created by, re- 
prefenting, and refponfible to, the people them- 
felves;” a paffage containing as many errors as 
words; for it is to be remembered, that by the 
expreflion the people, thele reformers mean always 
the whole mafs of the people: the Houfe of 
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Commons was not created by the people, but by 
the crown j never did reprefent the people in any 
period of our hiftoryj and is not refponfible to the 
people. What wretched (luff are thefe eternal 
alTertions, without fa£t, without fupport, without 
proof i yet do thefe petitioners prefume to fay, 
that they lay before the Houfe, “ not general fpccu- 
lations, deduced from theoretical opinions, but po- 
fitive truths, fufceptible of dircft proofs.” Bravo ! 
To the fame factious purpofe they go on j — “ Your 
honourable Houfe is not an adequate reprefen- 
tation of the people j and therefore contrary to the 
fpirit of the conftitution.” An adequate reprefen- 
tation ! What is an adequate reprefentation ? 
Do they offer to ftate what that means ? No. Do 
they Ihew the inadequacy, by the weight and num- 
ber of grievances they quote? To what fhould 
the reprefentation be adequate, if not to the “ fe- 
curity ” and to the happinefs of the people r” 
Do they fhew the unhappinefs of the people ? 
Their poverty and diftrefs, compared with other 
nations; in their employment, wealth, comforts, 
their dwellings, cloaths, and food ? Do they fhew 
the infecurity of the people ? The oppreffions by 
the Crown, or its minifters, the danger from the 
military, deficient juftice, or corrupt judges ? 
Nothing of all this. If the Houfe of Commons, 
then, IS adequate to the happinefs of the people, 
it is adequate to the fpirit of the conftitution ; and 

changing 
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changing it for a much-envied and eagerly wllhed- 
for convention, would not be a cure for the evils 
of the people, whatever gratification it nnight prove 
for the ambition of their demagogues. 



\ 




»But further-, — The prefent complicated rights 
of voting,” the “ caprice,” “ obfcurity,” “ con- 
fufion,” intricate qualifications,” ftrange dif- 
tinftions,” “ are regulated by no uniform principle 
of voting.” When were they regulated by a uni- 
form principle ? In what period of “ purity” was 

fiich uniformity to be found ? Never ? No — 

not for a fingle moment. Why then afk it at pre- 
fent \ ^ Becaufe in theory a conftirution might be 
better than that of Britain. Very good this ! The 
people of England are to give up that order of 
things, which has eftablifhcd national happinefs as 
the inheritance of a great nation, in exchange for ' 

the theory of foity FRIENDS ! 

Fill up that blank with an epithet ad^uatc to 
the modefly ot fuch a prqpofal. 

They go on and tell the Houfe, that the want 
of fuch uniformity has deprived the people of all 
participation in that privilege, the free exercile of 
which affords the only fecurity they can poffefs for 
the protedion of their liberties and proper;ies.”— 
This is txprefsiy declaring, that every man who 
has not a vote is a Qave j this is the doarine which 

makes 
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makes one million one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand Haves in this kingdom : he who wants the 
only Jecurity that can render liberty and property 
Safe, has no liberty or property but at the pleafure 
of others, u e. he is a political Have. This paf- 
fage merits great attention, as a commentary on 
thofe fpeeches from the oppofition benches, in 
which ferjonal reprejentation was declared to be an 
abfurd idea. Here perfonal reprefentation, by 
univerfal fufFrage, is demanded exprefsly ; for if 
they affert, that their liberty and property are in fe- 
cure, if they have not perfonal reprefentation, 
they moft efFcdlively demand fuch reprefentation. 
When, therefore, Mr. Fox, in his fpeech of that 
day faid, that only one of the petitions demanded 
univerfal fufFrage j he meant Such an afFertion as a 
pleafantry, but could not be ferious j the fa6t is, 
they every one demanded it, in words as ftrong in 
their import as if they had exprefsly named it. 
The Friends of the People can therefore hold one 
dodrine in fpeaking, and another in penning peti- 
tions. If is good at leaft to know this, that the 
confiftency of thofe fhould be underftood who urge 
the tnconfiftency of others. 

t 

A Right Honourable gentleman, who fupported 
the petitions, is reported to have faid, in his fpeech 
on that day, “ it had been faid that French prin- 
ciples were fafeinating. Would any man now 

fay 
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fay that prench principles were fafcinating ? What 
then had we to fear from what no man in his 
fenfes would wifti to copy Turn over a few 
pages ’of the fame fpeech, and you meet with the 
following words, which I fuppofe were meant as a 
comment on the text of that paffage. It was 
faid, that a Houfe of Commons, fo chofen as to be 
a complete reprefentative of the people, would be 
too powerful for the Houfe of Lords, and even for 
the King, they would abolifh the one, and difmifs 
the other. If the King and the Houfe of Lords 
were unneceffary, and ufelefs branches of the con- 
ftitution, let them be difmifled and abolilhed, for 
the people were not made for them, but they for 
the people.” Thofe Who were prefent on that day 
know whether fuch words were fpoken or not — I 
take it for granted they were not — and that no 
man in the firft claffes of fociety, who has filled 
the firft offices of the State, and expedls again to fill 
them, would talk fuch language : I have no doubt 
but the Right Honourable member is mifrepre- 
fented in the publications which give, under his 
name, the fentiments, not of a Britifh legiflator, 
but of a French Jacobin ; of a Convention incen- 
diary j one of the fhameftil confequences of allow- 
ing the fpecches of the members to be publiffied. 
However, whether fuch words were or were not 
fpoken, they are printed and difperfed j and I con- 
fider them not as the opinions of a great and re- 
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' / » 
fpefbable fenator — for that is impoflible — but as 
fcntiments I find in a pamphlet, belonging no 
matter to whom ; and examining them with this 
view, I may remark, that the latter paflage is a 
complete anfwcr to the firft; for French principles 
muft be very fafcinating indeed to allow luch de- 
clarations to be made in a Britifh Houfe of Com- 
mons : thefe ard French principles ; they are prin- 
ciples that would not have had exiftence in this 
age had republican horrors been unknown in 
France; they are fentiments borrowed from the 
tribune of the Convention, generated in French 
bofoms, and tranQated from French expreflions. 
Can it be needful to point out the tendency of fuch 
language ? It is not a queftion whether in the laft 
refort, in the expiring druggies of civil anarchy 
and confufion, there be truth in luch opinions, the 
truth of the fentiment (fuppofing for a moment 
that there were truth in it*) is the lad inquiry; 

.but 

• Thofe who affert, that the king and nobility of England 
were made for the people, do not feem to have any juft recollec- 
tion of THAT which mai/e the people of England : fuch has been 
the foftering and parental tendernefs of this government, that the 
conftitution of England, formed by the Crown and the nobility, 
®y, with great truth, be faid to have produced the people. Bc- 
yon all hefitation, the Crown and the nobility made the con- 
ftitution j and the people, properly fo called, never thoroughly 
interfered, on their own account, but to deftroy it; the cafe, in 
1640, when their operations produced what they arc always 
hire to do, firft anarchy, and then defpotifm. The Croivn and 

the 
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but to fpeak lo lightly of events, which could not 
take place but in the midft of horrors, of carnage, 
and univerfal ruin : to talk of the abolition and 
difmiflion of two branches of a legidature, that is 
known in the eftabhfhment of felicity only j in the 
diffufion of profperous freedonn alone, is in the 
fame fpirit as that which fcatters firebrands and 
.poifon, carelefs alike of property and life. For the 
good of the people, aholijh the Lords and difmijs the 
King ! Why, this is the identical theory and prac- 
tice of France ! It is the pernicious jargon that 
has fpread devaftation and blood from Calais to 
Marfeilles. With the kingdom fwarming with Ja- 
cobin focieties, lefs noify, but not lefs numerous 
than before the war, is this a moment to familiarize 

the barons laid the foundation of that which, at the Revolution, 
was, by the nobility, matured into the prefent conftitution ; by 
making that conftitution, they made all the conftitution has gene- 
rated 5 that is, wealth, felicity, the people, the nation. By mak- 
ing liberty, they made EngliHimen — Nurfed their infancy, efta. 
blilhed their manhood. By converting enflaved villains into a free 
peafantry, by giving the blefltngs of a good government, they 
gradually produced a great, a happy, and a free nation ; a nation 
SO free, that it now fees, in the licentioufneTs of liberty, members 
in its family (or vipers in its bofom) ready to turn againft the hand 
that fed them, and to repay, with a mortal fling, the maternal 
warmth that nourilhed them. What then can be fo prepofterous'' 
as to aflert, that the crown and the nobility were made for thofe 
who were created by their influence, who were fafliioned by the^f 
hands ? What grofs abfurdity. to ftart fuch queftions at all ? to 
bring into fpeculation inquiries fo futile, as whether a father is 
made for the benefit of his fon j or the fon for that of the father. 

the 
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the cars and minds of the people with changes of 
this dreadful import — to leflen the horror felt by 
mankind at the idea of fuch convulfions j to con- 

I 

neft the good of the people, even in imagination, 
with fuch defpcrate theories ? W^hile men, even 
great men, can fpeak fuch language, or not fpeak- 
ing it, can allow it to pafs under their names, is 
this a moment for afl^ing whether French princi- 
ples fafeinate any longer? Yes, in truth, they do 
fafeinate ; they thrive ; they fpread ; they grow 

with frefh vigour; they renovate in vernal profufion. 

/ 

The fame men who fpeak fo lightly of abolifli- 
ing the Lords, and difmifiing the King, for the 
good of the ‘peopky tell us alfo, that the war is mif- 
chievous, and peace the only policy j they repre- 
fent the danger from French principles, and French 
power, to be at an end, and that our minifters 
ought to make peace. , The infidious art and 
mifehievous defign with which that opinion is now 
attennpted to be propagated amongft the people ; 
the duplicity with which every evil in the king- 
dom is attributed to the war, down to the com- 
mercial failures of men who, on the credit of 
thoufands, were fpeculating' on borrowed millions, 
ruined alike whether in peace or in war, and in- 
folvent before a gun was fired, m.arks the real dan- 
ger of the prefent moment. 
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What was the objeft of the war ? 
point be afcertaincd clearly In every rational mind 
for it is the polar ftar that can alone guide us 
through the confufion of arguments with which 
Jacobin oratory entangles the queftion for the de- 
ception of the people. That objedt v^as the pre- ^ 
fervation of the Britifti conftitution againft the at- 
tacks— avowed or concealed— open or infidious— 
by cannon in Flanders, or by Jacobin clubs in 
England — of French principles. Every friend of 
his country faw to conviftion, that if the French 
fyftem, the French republic, eftablifhed itfelf on 
principles and declarations of Rights of Many equally 
applicable to all mankind, that every government 
but their own was in the moft imminent danger ; 
their impudent declaration of afliftance to all the 
rebels of the world was but reducing inevitable 
confequences to the form of a declaration j the 
condudt, the refult flowed of neceflity from their 
fyflem; and the danger to their neighbours fprung 
from the eftablifhment of a mob government in 
France, whofe intereft led them to the deftrudlion 
of every other government. 

What then is the queftion of war and peace ? 

Is the end anfwered for which hoftilities were com- 
' menced ? Is France fo arranged, by the defeat of 
Dumouner, as to give fecurity to her neighbours ? 
Nothing lefs. The republicans, Jacobins, and 

regicides. 
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regicides, are in power as much at this moment as 
when we began the war ; and to fufFer fuch a gang 
of banditti and cut throats to eftablifh themfelves 
the matters of fuch an empire, is as dange- , 
reus to every country around, as it would be to 
my flock of (beep to allow a breed 'of wolves to , 
fettle and propagate in one of my woods. The 
objedt of the war is to ettablitti fuch a government 
in France as ttiall be conflttent with the fafeiy of 
her neighbours. Is that effected ? 

But our Jacobins, all to a man, abhor the war, 
and cry for peace— they are confiftcnt in fo doing 
— their fagacity is unquettionable— they know that 
a peace would tend to eftablilh the republic of 
France — and' that is the firft and furett ftep to a 
republic in England j thus the inducement of our 
reformers to call Tor peace is identically the motive, 
with every real friend of his country, to perfift in 
continuing the war. 

But while our Jacobins are confequenc to their 
own principles in the cry of peace, their cunning 
quits them when they cover the table of the Houfe 
of Commons with petitions for reform and per- 
fonal reprefentation j and yet, in the fame breath, 
tell us that pur danger is over, and that French 
principles fafeinate no longer : thofe petitions are 

the 
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the cleareft proof that our danger, fo far from being 
over, is great as ever ; fince thefe petitions arc-* 
the fpawri of thofe principles, and while a re- 
public exifts in France, to which Englilh republi- 
cans can look for fupport, that danger, in its full 
extent, will continue frefh and alarming : what 
greater reafon can be given for continuing the war 
with vigour ? Give us peace, abolijh the Lords, 
and difmifs the King. Without doubt thofe de- 
mands are rightly coupled; for what receipt fo 
furcly to produce the abolition of all but Jacobin 
anarchy, as to have peace, intercourfc, and frater- 
nization with the regicides of France ! With 
whom treat ? Power, in that wretched country, 
changes hands as quickly as human depravity can 
bring forward villains of a blacker dye than their 
predeceflbrs. What fecurity has Marat, and his 
gang, for their power, exeept that of being truer 
blood-hounds than Petion, and his crew ? And 
let a darker band arife than Marat’s, and where 
would be his authority ? The terms of a treaty 
would be kept or broken at their pleafure ; invio- 
late in their diftrefs, but trampled under their feet, 
ftould fuccefs again attend their arms, againft 
enemies not fo eafily duped as England, 


In this critical and dangerous crifis of the fate 
of Europe, every man that does not wilh to fee a 
republic eftablilhed in England, muft be, on all 
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the principles of fclf-defence, a friend to the war; 
and a determined enemy to thofe propofitions that 
tend to leave a republic eflabllfhed in France— 
for the fimpleft of ^11 reafohs, becaufe fuch a go- 
vernment, fixed on the principles upon which 
alone it can now be fixed, is abfolutely inconfiftent 
with the cxiftence of any regular government 
among its neighbours; it is the cftablilhment of 
eternal hoftility againft all real liberty, and con- 
fequently againft that of Britain. The infidious 
peace which Englifli Jacobins now pant for, would 
lead, with infallible fteps, to a future war, a thou- 
fand times more terrible, and that could end with 
nothing but utter deftruftion and conqueft ; or the 
immediate efiablilhment of a republic, founded 
on perfonal reprefentation, equality, and Rights of 
Man ; in other words', on anarchy raging in the 
vitals of the kingdom.* 

Our flocks may be low — our manufaftures dlf- 
treffed — our commerce impeded — and our gazettes 
filled with bankruptcies, inllead of victories ; the 
charged pi6lure of our fituation fhall be accepted 
from the Jacobin benches; but what would all 
thefe be, were we to liften to their crafty calls, 
and, by making peace with the regicides of 
France, eftabllfh the Rights of Man, that is, the 
laws of anarchy, within the fight of our coaft f 
fraternize with thofe who defirc nothing better 

than 
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than to fraternize with us j and who, but the other 
day, fraternized us to the very brink of a revolu- 
tion. Where then would be our (locks, our ma^ 
nufaflures, and our commerce ? What would be 
the employment of our gazettes? Would para- 
graphs, that gave us the regifter of Citizen Fox, 
Citizen Grey, and Citizen Sheridan at the tribune, 
the London municipalities at the bar, and a mob, 
with pikes, in the lobby, demanding the trial of 
the King — would thefe pay us for the change? 
Low (locks, and a checked indudry, are had things 
—but is a Jacobin government a good one? Ga- 
zettes of bankruptcies are bad alfo — but would 
fuch gazettes as thefe be better ? Let us, then, 
regard the calls to peace, that come from Jaco- 
bins, with the contempt they merit: we under- 
(land them well j our “ friends ” mud thicken the 
flimlcy veil with which they attempt to hide their 

views their aim is feen — their intention known. 

We know what is covered by the exprelTions “ a 
war of kings and defpots,” and the " blelTings of 
peace,” that would be redored by a pure par- 
liament.” . 

“ If there was ever any danger to this country, 
from the propagation of French principles, or 
from the mcreafed dominion of France, that dan- 
ger, unqucftionably, is completely at an end.” 

* Involved in a moH ruinous war, the whole 
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commercial credit of the nation is fliaken ; and wc 
have funk, from the zenith of our profperity, into 
the mofl; necessitous and distressed situation. 

In this calamitous state, Vi?ith refpc<^ to credit 
at home, and war abroad, nothing could tend fo 
much to deliver the country from thefe dreadful 
EVILS, as to have a pure and uncorrupted Houfe 
of Commons, emanating freely and fairly from the 
people^.” This hideous caricature of our fitua- 
tion, is found in a fpeech ufhering into the Houfe 
the petition of the people’s friends,” and refer- 
ring to and defending its tenets j that is, univerfal 
fuffi age. Thus the honourable member manifeftly 
holds out to us perfonal reprefentation, — to which 
feveral added, in the fame debate, “ fhort parlia- 
ments,” — as the cure for thefe “ dreadful evils,” 
that refuU from our government prefuming to de- 
fend the Britifh conftitution againft the attacks of 
French Jacobins. • Such a “ pure ” parliament 
would foon put an end to this “ ruinous war.”— 
How ? By making an immediate peace with the 
regicides, and acknowledging the republic of 
France. This is what we are thus told a “ pure ” 
parliament would give us. The gentleman knows 
that fuch a parliament, fo chofen and fo fitting, 
wouli give us all this inftantly ; and I believe that 
the honourable gentleman alfo knows, that it would 
/ giyc us abundantly more. It would cafe us of 

* Mr. Grey’s Speech, Star, May 7, i793* 
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the “ ruinous war of kings,” for it would foon 
eafe us of the expence of a king ; and it would en- 
tirely diffipate the ' dreadful evils of a Houfe 
of Lords, and the “ calamities ” of a nobility. 
There would be a whole croud, a hoft of evils, 
and neccffities, and calamities, that would be dif- 
fipated with the breath of fuch a parliament: it 
would be effedively the gpvernment of the 
PEOPLE j and we did not want the French Revo- 
lution to tell us what that is : the new truth, 
brought to light by this great event, is, that per- 
fonal reprefentation is the government ot the mob. 
And what.4s the conclufion ? That property pof- 
felTes the government at prefent, and ought to 
keep it j and that when a coarfe and fierce Jaco- 
bin cells us, that the people will have what 
Jacobins petition for, — it is in the fame ftrain as 
telling us, that the people will foon be 'invin- 
cible : all thefe exprelfions, fo daring, offcnfive, 
and hoflile, and which touch the verge of treafon, 
fhould convince reafonable . men, more than a 
thoufand arguments, that our danger is not over ; 
that French principles yet fafcinatc; that ruin and 
reform are fynonimous; and that, with Jacobins, 
war is the true means of fafety. 


» - 
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"^^^^^HATEVER reprefentation took place, in 
antient times, was of property, never of 
perfons. " The fupreme power in the myceU 
gemotes, or foikmote* (p. 171.), was ever lodged 
, in the colleftive body of the free proprietors 

OF LAND,” fays Dr. Squire, afterwards Bilhop of 
St. David’s, in his Inquiry into the Englijh Con- 
ftitution, The wittenagemote, compofed of the 
King’s companions’, or Thanes, the governors of 
counties, bifhops, and dignified clergymen of large 
property.” Jb. Without five hides of land, a ' 
ceorl could not be put upon the rank of a King’s 
Thane,” Ih, A hide of land from 500 to 600 
acres,” Humcy vol. i. p. 203. 


^^OTHING can be more falfe, than the notion 
of fome writers, that the tyranny found in 
England, after the conqueft was introduced by the 
Nornnans ; for it appears, by Doomfday Book, 
t at ngland was full of villains and bondmen in 


* Henry makes the folkmote the coynty court, Vol. iii. P- 349* 
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the time of Edward the ConfclTor. General Pref. to 
Brady^s id. Vol. 

T he lafl"* perhaps the beft, of our hifto- 
rians (Henry), unites with all other unpre- 
judiced men, — “ As foon as any of the ceorls 
acquired five hides of land, -with a church, a belU 
houfe, and manor place, they were declared tjtanes 
or nobles, and members of the wittcnagemote. 
This qualification was gradually raifed, till, in the 
reign of Edward the Confeffor, it was fixed at 
forty hides.” (Vol. iii. p. 371. Wilkins' ' Leges 
Saxon, \ p. 70, 71. fiifioria Elienfis, cap. 40.) 
Though great efforts have been made to prove, 
that the ceorls, or fmall proprietors of land, were 
reprefented in the wittenagemotc, by their tithing- 
men, or borlholders ; and the inhabitants of trad- 
ing towns, by their aldermen, or portreeves • it 
, muft be confeffed, that of this there is not fuf- 
ficient hiftoric evidence remaining (fTyrrel Introd', 
p. 95. Squire, 244J. It is, however, highly pro- 
bable, that many ceorls and burgeffes, who dwelt 
in or near the place where a wittenagemote was 
held, attended it as interefted fpeflators, and inti- 
■ mated their fatisfaaion, with its refolves, by (bouts 
of applaufe. On fome great occafions, when there 
was an uncommon concourfe of fuch fpedlators, 
tbetr prefence and approbation is recorded m fuch 
terir.s as thefe “ ommque popuk audiente et vidente 

^ 4 (and 
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(and all the people hearing and looking on) alior- 
^^que jidelium infinita multitudo qui omtiei lauda^ 
‘i^erunt (and a prodigious crowd of other people 
who all applauded) they frequently affennbling in 
the open air, in fome extenfive plain.” (Spelman 
Concily p, 625, 350* Henry. ^ The circurnftance 
of the great body of mechanics, artizans, and 
labourers being (laves, if there were no other point 
to refer to, ought alone to decide the queftion: 
how (hould the people be reprcfented when the 
people were flaves ? That they were fo, fee Henry, 
vol. ill, 8vo. p. 320. 323. 

J^R. BRADY hath taken the pains to colleft 
all the accounts given in old chronicles of 
the great councils or parliaments of this nation, in 
the Saxon times, and hath (hewn very clearly, 
that the common people, or inhabitants of burghs, 
never had deputies in any of them, nor were they 
in a proper condition of freedom to be capable of 
choofing reprefentatives to fit in fuch an alTembly. 
Sir Henry Spelman, after carefully examining into 
the conftitution of an hundred parliaments, held 
from the Norman ponqueft to the'49th of Henry 
in. pronounces, that the boroughs never vvere 
reprcfented in any. Sir W. Dugdale, and all other 
judicious and nuprejudiced writers, verfed in the 
diction of the times, and in the antiquities of their 
country, agree with him in this opinion. Carte, 
yol, li. p, 257. 
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I F in the long period of two hundred years, which 
elapled between the conquelt and the latter 
end of Henry Til- and which abounded in fadions. 
revolutions, and convulfions of all kinds, the 
Houfe of Commons never performed one Tingle le- 
giflative aft. To confiderable as to be once men- 
tioned by any of the numerous hiftorians of that 
age, they muft have been totally infignificant : 
and, in that cafe, what r^afon can be affigned for 
their ever being aflembled ? Can it be fuppofed 
that men of To little weight or importance pof- 
feffed a negative voice againfl: the King and the 
barons ? Every page of the fubfequent hiftories, 
difcovers their exiftence; though thefe hiftories 
are not writ with greater accuracy than the pre- 
ceding ones, and indeed fcarcely equal them in 
that particular. The Magna Charta of King 
John provides, that no fcutage or aid ftiall be im- 
pofed, either on the land or towns, but by the 
confent of the great cotincil j and for more fecurity, 
it enumerates the perfons entituled to a feat in 
that council, the prelates, and immediate tenants 
of the Crown, without any mention of the Com- 
mons : an authority fo full, certain, and explicit, 
that nothing but the zeal of party could ever have 
procured credit to any contrary hypothefis. Hume 
vol. ii. p. 1 19. In oppofuion to fuch authorities^ 
Lord Littleton is fo zealous as to rely- on a peti- 
tion from St. Alban’s, which implies a preceding 

right j 


I 
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right; yet he himfclf confeffes, that it contains two 
grofs falfehoods. A pretty Houfe of Commons, 
whofe exiftence is to be proved by the implication 
of a few words in a lying petition : and this in the 
teeth of Magna Charta ! ! 

/ 

the firft fummons of burgeffes to parliament 
(except in the 49th of Henry III.) was in 
the 23d of Edward L « To clear this point be- 
yond all doubt or cavil, we may look back to the 
18th of this King and fee what the ftile of parlia- 
ment was. In that year there is a bundle of writs 
direaed to the IherifFs, to chufe two or three 
knights, but no citizens or burgeffes. This par- 
• liament gave the King a 15th of all their move- 
ables. The title of the grant is, a \^lh granted by 
the archbiJhopSi biJhopSy abbots^ priors^ earlsy ba- 
ronSy and all others of the kingdoniy omnes alios 
de regno. This is the very fame ftile that was 
ofed in the reigns of King John and Henry III. 
before the commons or community of counties 
were reprefented by knights chofen by them. 
Omnes alios de regno were therefore the military 
tenants in capite of the ordinary rank.” — Brady 
Hiji. Treatije of Boroughsy p. 26. and in other paf- 
fages repeated fimilar inftances. It was hardly 
poffible to produce more decifive proof, that thefc 
expreflions, which feemed, according to the ideas of 
this age, to include the people, to have really in- 
cluded 
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eluded what then was efteemed the nation, viz, 
the nobility— the great land proprietors; — as to 
what we now mean by the people, they were not in 

contemplation. 

Dr. Brady further proves, by records, that on 
fommoning the burgeffes to parlianient, an altera- 
tion took place, not only in the writ of fummons, 
to enable them to aft feparately from the knights,* 
but another alfo in the writ of commiflion, ap- 
pointing taxors and colledors, by the addition of 
,£/ cives, et hurgenfes, et alii prohi homines de domi- 
tiicis nojlris civitatihus et hurgts, fsfr. ; by which it 
is clearly proved, that thefe men were different from 
thofe before included by alii de regno in former 
writs. And the conclufions drawn by this great 
antiquary, who has examined the records with an 
unrivalled induftry, are not founded on a few Mat- 
tered inftances, but on an immenfe ferics of ex- 
amples, lufficient to force the affent of all but 
fuch as are voluntarily hoodwinked. 

J^UFFHEAD fays, that Brady wrote with an 
illiberal view, but with great learning and 
acutenejs *. What his views were is nothing to the 
purpofe, as he founds his opinion every where on 
the authority of unquellioned records, which he 
quotes, and none have deteded him of unfa.rnefs: 

• Pref. Stat. at Large, vol. i. p. ,o. 


but 
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but there is one palTage in which Ruffhead him- 
lelf gives up the queftion. ‘‘ The 25 th of Ed- 
ward I. which confirms Magna Charta, fays, that 
it was made by the common ajjent of all the realm ; 
and the \^th of Edward 111. fpeaks more Jlrongly^ 
that Magna Charta was made 'par le Roijfes piers fs? 
la communalte de la terre, and the judgment of thofe 
early times is more to he regarded than the partial con- 
firudlion of modern interpreters!' This is decifive of 
the queftion ; for ic proves, hy the judgment of 
thofe early timesy that the expreflions, the common 
ajfent of all, and the commonalty of the land, meant 
' to defcribe thofe who really made Magna Charta ; 
and that great record tells us exprefsly and mi- 
nutely who made it,, viz, the prelates and imme- 
diate tenants of the Crown, without any mention 
of the Commons, or the infertion of expreflions 
that might, by implication, include them. This 
fliews therefore, with a clearnefs that leaves no- 
thing to doubt, that the expreflions fo weakly re- 
lied on, populorum totius regni — populo — gentz de 
commune^ ^c, mean, in reality, what, in thofe 
barbarous times, was confidered as all the people, 
the whole commonalty of the realm j that is to 
fay, land pofleflors holding by military tenure j all 
beneath were of no more account, in great national 
aflTemblies, than the cows, Iheep, and hogs of the 
kingdom. While the dcfpotifm of the Stewarts 
was attacking the liberties of the kingdom, there 

was 
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\ 

was a merit in feeking for the origin of our liber- 
ties in high antiquity, and to give them, all the 
luftre flowing from that or from any other circum- 
ftance ; vbut the queftion is now on another 
ground : the Jacobin fpirit, more accurfed than 
Stewart principles, now threatens our freedom from 
the oppofite quarter j and the friends of that free- 
dom ought to repel the unworthy defign with every 
weapon that every age can furnifh. 

JN antient times, and at the firfl: inftitution of 
reprefentatives for counties, pone had any vote 
in the eledtion of knights, but fuch as owed fuit 
to the county court, i. e, fuch as held immedi- 
ately of the Crown i for all that held lands of 
mefne lords, owed fuit and fervice to their lord’s 
courts. What contributed to the alteration of the 
conflitution in this refped:, was a fhameful indo- 
lence in country gentlemen, who procured pri- 
vileges, allowing them to appear By proxy j and 
it was one of Simon de Montfort’s ways, of ^en- 
gaging the favour of the gentry, by making fuch 
privileges general. The proxies, deputed by the 
gentlemen, were generally fome of their own free- 
holders, who, by this means, attending at county 
courts (though , not in their own right), came, in 
procrfs of t.me, to be put on juries, &c. It' 
doth not appear, however, that thefe freeholders, 
under mefne lords, ever had a Qtare in the elec- 




tion 
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tion of knights of fliires, till the tumultuary par- 
liament, in the ift of Henry IV. j and thence 
arofe the grievous complaints, made by the com- 
mons in parliament, of outrageous and excejfive num-^ 
bers of people pretending a right to attend eleftions. 

* Henry IV. thinking thefe inferior freeholders 
convenient for his purpofc, eftablifhed their right 
of voting by an aft in his 7th year. This aft, 
the firfl: of its kind that was ever made, the rights 
of eleftors having ever fubfifted on prefeription, 
paired in the fame feffion, wherein, by a like no-' 
velty, he took upon him to alter the courfe of 
fucceflion and defeent of the Crown, as if a new 
modelling of parliaments was neceffary to fupport 
his ufurpation. Carte^ vol, ii. p. 699. What then 
becomes of a modern reformer’s conception, that 
the ftatute of the 8th of Henry VI. cut off the 
tights of nineteen in twenty of the people ; inftead 

of a cutting off, it was an extenfion in matter 
t>f right. 

* 1 


H^ origin of knights of the fhire is thus fliewn 
hy Carte (fee alfo vol. ii. p. 250.), to have 
been ariftocratical, — a mere method, by reprefen- 
tation, of ealing the leffer barons in their appear- 
ance in the great council, — thofc who had a right 
to c oofe had a right to fit in perfon, but craved 


• Stat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. 
lo Hen. VI. c. z. 


7 Hen. IV. c, IS. 6 Hen. VI, c. 4 * 
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the exemption j it was a feries of ahufeSy contrary 
to the original 'purity of the conjiitutiony that gave this 
right of eledlion, firft to men not holding by noble 
tenure, and then to 40s. voters. I have read, with 
attention. Lord Littleton s moft unfatisfaflory en- 
deavours to prove the .contrary (Life of King 
Henry II. vol. iii.), which Mr. Hume puts down 
with his ufual cafe and perfpicuity, Hift. vol. ii. 
p. 509. 


Modern writers, who love fyftem better than 
truth, have been fond of fuppofing the expreflion 
free meUy to have had, in antient times, a fignifica- 
tion fimilar to the acceptation at prefent— but Dr. 
Brady (hews in the cleared manner, from records, 
the infinite difference, and that liberi homines were 
tenants in capite^ who had villains under them, of 
whofe efiates they had partly the difpofal. Animad^ 
on Jani Ang. facies nova, p. 221, 


The more remotely this bufinefs is examined, 
the more decifively every thing in our government 
traces back to the Crown, and to an aridocracy 
created by the Crown *. Where is your original 
PURIXY? In the woods of Germany?— 


*May 6. jebatt on Mr. Grey’s motion for a pa, 

liamontary reform, Mr. Erlkino thus oxpreffed himfelf • .. all , 

privileges which we now polTeffed had been won ( L .. 

mons } all our liberties had been wrefted by them ^ ‘ 

Staff May 7. The honourable member kne ^ 

. 1 , r u r r O mcrnoer knew our hiftory too we 

to look for a Houfe of Commoni among the Saxons 
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■“~The purity of the conftitution, in a period 
when the Commons, though fummoned to parlia- 
nient, were fo infignificant, that their alTent, as 
RufFhead obferves, was not, for a long time, held 
effential to the enabling of laws : when they were 
even omitted by the ftieriffs at pleafure*: when 
the King made laws of his own authority f; and 
at other times, in the writ of fummons, expreflly 
narned the reprefentatives which the fheriffs were 
to return when the Commons were not fo much 
as named — the cafe of, moft of the antient fta- 
tutes§; and long after their eftablifhment, their 
aflent was fo far from being indifputably eftab- 
lilhed in pradlicc, that we find it difputed, fays 

RufFhead, in the moft efTential points, and even 


* 43d Edward I.— No mention is made of knights or burgeffes, 
in the 23d Edward I. m. 8. do'rfo\ nor in a7th Edward I. m.- 17. 
dorjo. We find the like omifiion in feveral other infiances. In 
one fummons of the 23d Edward I. the barons only are mentioned. 
See likewife the Commons’ petition, 13th Edward III. Cotton's 
Abridg. n. 23, Alfo sth Richard II. Stat. a. c. 4. 

+ 10th Edward II. Stat. of Gavelet.— 1 / is provided by our 
Lord the King and his juflices^ &c. nuithout any mention of Lords or 
Commons. That lanxss, in theft early times, avere made by the foie au- 
thority of the King, nvitbout the concurrence of any other legijlative 
branch, is further evident from the Mirroir des Jufices ; the author of 
nvhich complains, «* ordinances are only made by the King and bis 
ond others, voho dare not contradifl the King'' 

Ruff head Pref. Stat. 

t See Cl. 45. Ed. in. § Ruffhead. 


over- 
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over-ruled The inftsnces which that writer 
produces, are too numerous to quote here. There 
is no inquiry into their right j but I demand what 
was the purity of the conftitution in thofe periods, 
that could admit the pollibility of fuch irregulari- 
ties ? Yet thefe are the periods to which our 
faftious reformers fend us back to fearch for the 
principles, the fpirit, and the original purity which 
is wanted in the reign of George III. ! ! I 

JN all difputes on the origin of a branch of the 
legiflature in any country, where there is a 
queftion of its exiftence, its being a queftion at all 
is prima facie ^ a ftrong argument againft fuch ex- 

• £1 Edward III.— An impofition laid without the confent of 
the Commons 5 and the fame King, in his laft year, claimed the 
right of doing fo ki cafes of great neceffity. Rot. Pari. 51ft Ed- 
ward III. nu. *5. In the firft year of Richard II. money was 
raifed without alTent of Parliament. Madox. As a proof that 
a£Is were often palTed without the concurrence or affent of the 
Commons, we find, in 6th of Richard II. an aft made in the laft 
parliament revoked; and the caufe afligned is, becaufe the faid fta- 
tute was never affented to, nor granted by the Commons. It is 
obfcrvable, neverthelefs, that the aft of the 6th Richard II. was 
never printed, as Lord Coke aflures us j and the ftatute of the 5th, 
though pajfed 'without the a{ftnt of the Commons^ was, as it is faid* 
put in execution, and continued in force, till it was repealed by 
ift Edward VI. c. ,z. and ift Elizabeth, c. See Kot. Pari, 
6th Richard II. nu. 5*. And Cotton Abridg. p. 35^, y^^^ere there 
are fcveral inftances of afts paffed without the affent of the Com- 
mons. See alfo the extraordinary difference of aft,, as they paffed 
the Commons, and as they became laws on the ftatute rolls. 

Q* iftcnce. 
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iftence, and therefore the onus prohandiy ought to 
be on thofe who prefume it. It would be an utter 
abfurdity to make any queftion of the exigence of 
an ariftocratical wiicenagemote, before the Con- 
queft, or of a Houfe of Barons after it j their ex- 
iftence is palpable in every page of the hiftorians j 
and after the Houfe of Commons was really in- 
ftituted, the exiftence of that alfo was manifeft in 
legiflative ads. But to pretend to a Itgiflature 
incog, is a farce j if it efFeftively exifts, it muft 
fliew itfclf in a thoufand different ways, and not 
want to be dragged from the lurking hole of dark 
expreffions in old mufty charters, fome tranjlated, 
the originals loft, and others proved to be for- 
geries. The attempt thus to prove the exiftence of 
a degiflature is alone, without looking further, a 
ftrong fufpicion, that it had no exiftence. It is 
■worthy only of Lord Littleton, who tranflates the 
cxpreffion, omnes de regnoy in an age of feudal bar- 
barifm, by the whole commonalty of the realm y he 
might as well have included the fwinc as the men 
who drove them, for they were in that age of as 
much account : it is like his making the expref- 
lions princi-pesy Jatrapay optimatesy magnatesy pro^ 
cereSy mean the people * : by thus torturing words 

from 

... nations, who were perpetually in arms, put 

^ niilitary valour; and, to diftinguilh the mili- 

tary lom VI lains, called thofe noblemen, or knights, who nobly 

defended. 
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from ' that meaning, which holds of the charaftcr 
and manners of an age, fuch writers deduce— 
what ? Not fome triHing point, which might ea- 
fj-Qm its nature, have been clear or confufed 
——but the exiftence of a Houfe of Commons ! ! ! 
And our reformers are very glad to join them, in 
order to fhew the original purity of the conftitution, 
flourifhing amidft the rapine, blood, and death 
that followed the footfteps of tartar barons j amidft 
the barbarity of feudal monarchs, and enflaved 
villains j fcenes of mifery, to which the people of 
England are now bid, by the vile tongue of Jaco- 
bin fadlion, to look back to with eyes of envy 
and regret ! 

T N a pamphlet, called the People's Barrier y it is 
, faid that the Commons were rcprefentcd in the 
parliaments of the Saxons, and this is taken from 
the works of the Rev. Samuel Johnfon : his E(fay 
concerning Parliaments at a certainty now lies be- 
fore me, and there you find much of Saxon par- 
iiamenis, but without one word of proof that they 

t * 

defended, &c.” “ This being the true baronage of England, 

»t is no wonder that they were called nobiUj\ the most eminent 
among them magnates, principes, proceres\ and fo numerous, that 
they were efteemed multitudo infinita." It is fofficiently plain, that 
this author confidered all thefe expreflions as dcfcriptive, not only 
of nobility, but alfo of xht mojl eminent the nobility , and will* 

any reformer except againft the authority ? that of Algernon 

Sidney 1 Works, p. 489. 


were 
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were fo compofed : thofe parliaments were merely 
ariftocratical, and the exprefTions, in the mirror of 
J^ft^cey much of which was written in Edward the 
Second’s time (and therefore no Saxon authority), 
convey no determinate idea: Le Roy affembler Us 
comities j againj le comrnun ajfent de Roy ^ de Jes 
countes — now for the explanation — comities and 
counteSt mean counties, counties mean free-men, 
free-men mean the mob — ergOj all the world were 
reprefented under the Saxons j very well deduced 
Mr. Samuel Johnfon: this is all he offers for 
Saxon times the next word he jumps to Edward 
the Firft : but he would afterwards make out, that 
a Saxon folhAote was a parliament, yet he ex- 
prelTly fays, I do not readily know what that folk- 
mote is (p. 287). He admits, however, that Sir 
Henry Spclman’s is “ the Icarnedeft gloffary that 
ever was writj” and that learned antiquary is di- 
redly againd him, and proves that a folkmote 
was not a wittenagemote ; and how the corona- 
tion oath of Richard the Second is dire£l proof will 
puzzle a plain man to difeover. Let the reader 
confult Mr. Hume’s firft appendix, and various 
paffages in Dr. Henry, and the authorities cited, 
he will there fee the utter folly and abfurdity of 
looking for the Commons in the wittenagemote, 

or for the 'people^ not freeholders, in the county 
and hundred courts. 
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The queftion, whether parliaments were annual, 
has been as much miftaken : Blackftone (a fa- 
vourite authority with many reformers), fays, « not 
that the King is, or ever was obliged, by thefe 
ancient ftatutes, to call a new parliament every 
year, but only to permit a parliament to fit annu- 
ally.” The above-quoted Johnfon, has a chapter 
to (hew, that they were held frejh and frejh : but 
all he fays amounts to no more than an inquiry into 
who Ihould bear their expences, if they fat longer 
than forty days ? For he fays exprelTly, that the 
true reajon of abrupt dijfolution was, that their fit^ 
ting, after the given lime, mufi he at the King*s 
charge-, which, in one word, explains the reafon of 
fo many new parliaments, and completely over- 
turns the whole argument of the chapter. 

When the Houfe of Commons, in Charles the 
Firfl’s reign, gave, in the Petition of Right, what 
luight be called a hiftory of their own importance 
in the legiflature, and began with a ftatute of Ed- 
ward the Firft, to (hew that the confent of kniohis 

and burgelTes was neceffary to the levy of a tax 

is it poffibic to conceive that they would not have 
gone farther back, had they been able to do it 
upon unqueftioned authority ? 

But to drop all reference, and to reafon on the 
comparative ftate of fociety in the time of the 

0^3 Anglo- 
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Anglo Saxons and the prefent age — an obfervation 
very obvious is, that the power of the ariftocracy, 
which admitted fuch men as Harold, Godwin, 

Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and AU 
fric, muft have been fo great, that whatever indi- 
tutions could throw a weight into the fcale of the 
people, were a right and necelT^ry counterpoife 
after the Conqueft the Crown was omnipotent j the 
fame maxim held ; but after the people became 
predominant, brought their king to the fcaffold, ^ 
and trampled on the peerage — after liberty became J 

h'"mly fixed, and the Crown was left abfolutely at / j 

the mercy of the Commons for every (hilling of m, 

its revenue— is if for fuch an age to look back to 1 
periods fo totally different; and to call for render- d 
ing fuch a popular government (till more popular, 
becaufe thofe laws (fuppofing their exiftence) were a 
good 800 years ago ! ! Every principle, not of 
politics only, but of common fenfe, muft be given > 
/ to the winds before fuch reafoning can be admitted. 

This fpiritof fadion fays, give us our ancient laws, 
our antient rights — have not the Crown and the 
nobility an equal right to reply ? — granted — take 
em Ifut rejlore to us • what we at the fame time 
P Jfed. Like true tyrants (and no fpirit of ly- 
r y matches the republican) they buy their pof- 
lons, and then, keeping the purchafe, demand 
back the price. Lq the ma^ 

jejiy 
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jejiy of the people ?— The majefty of the fans cu- 
lottes ? Go to France. 

If any one doubts what our reformers really 
look for, let him reflearon a paffage in tht Peoples 
Bdi^t'ier ; the author is contending for univerfal 
fufFrage in the ele^ion of reprefentatives — “ By 
the word reprefentatives, I by no means intend to 
deny or derogate from the right of the Commons at 
largCy for that the original power and authority 
refide in them, is implied in the very word icfelf.” 
Here reprefentation is cut up by the roots, in the 
very language of the tribunes in the National Con- 
vention j — the conftitution contended for is pro- 
feffcd to be mob and anarchy ! ! 

“ Had a Ploufe of Commons, freely chofen by 
all the people exifted, could Charles have been a 
tyrant, Cromwell a protedor, or King William 
have fufpended the habeas corpus. See. &c. ? ” 
People's Barrier. Anfwer: Such a Houfe of 
Commons exifts in France, and has caufed enor- 
mities fit only for republicans. T he experiment 
is tried j and 25 millions of people ruined, the 
refult. 

I hold it, fays Blackftone, fuffident that it is ge- 
nerally agreed, that in the main the conftitution of 
Parliametil) tis it now ftands, was marked out Jo 
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kng agi as the i^th of King John^ A, D, 1215, in 
the great charter ^ wherein he fromifes to fummon all 
archbiJhopSy biJhopSy abbots, earls, and greater barons 
perjonallys nnd all other tenants in chief under the 
Crown byjhe Jherijf^ This is whimfical} — to refer 
to Magna Charta to prove the conftitution then to 
be in the main as it now ftands, while it affords 
the moft pofitive proof of the diredl contrary fa(5l, 
and even in the very words here quoted, ^be te- 
nants in chief under the Crown were a part of the 
ariftocracy i here is an exprefs exclufion of every 
elementary atom that could form a Houfe of Com- 
mons, in the words from which the falfe deduftion 
is made, that in the main the conftitution was the 
fame as at prefent— -if fo, Venice and the Grifons 
are under fimilar governments. 

There is another paffage in that celebrated law- 
yer, which, in my humble opinion, deferves a 
reconftderation,— — The two houfes naturally 
drawing in two direftions of oppofite intereft, and 
the prerogative in another ftill different from them 
both, they rnutually keep each other from exceed- 
ing their proper limits — like three diftindl: powers, 
in mechanics, they jointly impel the machine of 
government, in a diredion different from what 
either, adingby themfelves, would have 'done; 
but at the fame time in a diredion partaking of 
each and formed out of all; a diredion which 
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conftitutes the true line of the liberty and happi. 
nefs of the community.” I do not conceive that 
this IS either the theory or the pra6fice of our con- 
ftitucion.— diftind powers in mechanics, 
aftirig equally in contrary diredfions, would arreft 
all motion and the machine would (land (till, 
which is not the cafe. The theory feems to be 
one preponderating power, abfoluiely overcoming 
the two oppofite ones, and having them both at 
its mercy j ihefe in conftant danger unite for felf 
defence ; this is the Houfe of Commons on paperj 
in theory ; but in pradfice the Crown by influence^ 
in union with the influence of the Lords, and with 
that of honeft men, in the afiembly itfclf, gently 
perfuades and befeeches, as well as it can, the 
Commons to ufe this enormous power with mode- 
ration *. It has fometimes happened that this 
could not be done j at fuch moments the leaders 
of that Houfe have contented themfelves with 
feizing the adminiftration of the executive power, 
without attacking the power itfclf j but fuppofe 


• The author of The Patriot has written very ably on influence; 
but 1 do not view it altogether in the fame light as that well in- 
formed writer, who confiders it as a proper conltituent part of a 
fyftem of freedom : on the contrary, to me it feems to be, in the Bri- 
tifti conftitution, a correaive in praaice of a bad theory; and I 
(hould be apt toconflder its necellity as a defea in the plan of our 
government, thus effe&ively fupplied. It would, however, probably 
be found, in this mftance, as in fo many oiheis, that a greater 
degree of perfedion than what we now enjoy would be, if not 
idbl, at leaft attended with evils not in contemplation at piefent. 

fuch 
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Tuch an alteration was made in eleftions, in rcpre- 
Tcntation, in the duration of parliaments, as gave 
the people fuch a power over thofe leaders as to 
force an attack on the executive itfelf, inftead of 
its adminiftration — what would be the confe- 
quence ? It is fufficiently clear, to the mod carc- 
lefs obferver, that the conftitution would be level- 
led in the dud— -the Houfe of Commons, adling by 
the impulfe of the lowed of the people, would be ir- 
refidible — the Crown and the Lords would fink to- 
gether. With a good and a popular King, fuch 
things are unlikely, but what is a conditution good 
for that depends on the perpetual cxiaence of what 
is not to be looked for in the continued duration of 
many centuries ? Suppofe a weak and unpopular 
King. Do not thefc confiderations give us fome 
reafon for quedioning the judice of the learned 
judges’ defeription ? Do they not rather lead us 
to believe that the theory of our conditution is 
really bad ; that the praidice is the bed part of it, 
and that to which we are really indebted for what- 
ever we enjoy ? There are men who tell us, that 
a virtuous Houfe of Commons, though at the 
command of the people would adt virtuoudy j — 
this refolves itfelf into a dependence on the virtue 
of a mob the men who widi to place us in this 
dependence, mud either be fools, who fee not the 
danger, or rogues that know it well, and therefore 
are earned to involve us : but at all events thefc 
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ideas, of I know not what mechanical contradic* 
tions, and counter conftitutional powers, are ap- 
parently erroneous, and therefore ought to be well 
‘confidered before they are acquiefced in. 

■TNR, TUCKER gives a reafon of very great 
^ weight againft any reprefentation on grounds 
of equality of any kind. In fuch a reprefentacion, 
London would have an lOO members, at leaft, and 
always on the fpot, ‘Treatije on Civil Government^ 
p. 258. What a novice in politics muft he be, 
who does not fee the infinite evils that would re- 
fult — and this under a general fyftem, that gave 
more importance to mobs than they have at pre- 
fent ! What infatuation ! One hundred London 
members backed by a London mob : a very amuf- 
ing idea. 

able and eloquent Count de Lally To- 
lendal, in his fecond letter to Mr. Burke, 
contends, that it was necejfary to give the double 
reprefentation to the tiers. Let any perfon read 
his date of the kingdom, p. 15, and then aflc, if 
more powerful-more decifive reafons could pof- 
fibly be brought againji that meafure ? For if the 
mob were dragging parliaments in the kennel, for 
demanding anticnt forms, what had a politician 
reafon to expedb from making that mob omnipo- 
tent ! ! Charles V. Guftavus, and the Barons of 
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England (p. 17.), knew how to keep the popular 
party within bounds — but did Louis XVI. ? W as 
his perfonal charafter, which had relaxed every 
rein of government, to be overlooked in fuch a 
queftion ? With the government in fuch hands, 
what fecurity againft the three houfes coming to- 
gether j feeing there had been precedents even 
for that ? 

'“I ■'HE point of religion, politically confidered, is 
a great and arduous queftion, which demands 
talents, fully to examine and arrange, greater per- 
haps than any other branch of legiflation. The 
ableft men of the age, feem rather to fplit on this 
rock than to efcape it. When I read in a tradt, a 
complaint of the author, that, becaufe he objebls to 
particular religious tenets^ he has been represented as 
an enemy of order and of government j and in the 
fame traft meet with the aflertion, that, the revo- 
lution of the iQth of Auguji was a happy and ne- 
cejfary completion of that of the i/i^th of fuly^ I fee 
an inftance which affords a proof of this. The 
latter fehtiment makes one*s blood run cold, for it 
implies more than it profeffes. Freezing with its 
effedt, 1 turned haftily to the end of the work, to 
fee if it was not explained (as the publication took 
place after the death of the King) in a chapter of 
additions and corredlions j but no fuch matter. 
The queftion comes furely with force } is fuch a 
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man reprefented as an enemy of governmet, on 
account of his religious tenets, or on account of his 
-political opinions^ ' ^ • 

When fuch fentiments are abroad, and even 
gloried in, and found moft wonderfully connedled, 
one knows not how, with religious tenets, infinitely 
difficult becomes the bufinefs, I will not fay of 
toleration, but of the whole fyftem of legiflation, 
fo far as it connefts with religion. M^ould you 
have a Unitarian take a feat on the bench of 
bifliops? Religious reafons have not yet been 
given why he (hould not. But would you have 
a man there who publicly declares, that the re- 
volution of the loth of Auguft was a happy one ? 
No j moft afluredly. Hence then, in the repeal oi 
tefts and fubferiptions, are they to be confidered 
as levelled againft heterodox doftrines of religion ; 
or, as political fecurities, that the power and emo- 
luments of the church (hall be lodged with men 
whofe opinions do not tend to the utter deftruflion 
of our admirable conftitution IN STATE ? And 
further, if there are any particular fefts of religion, 
whofe profcflbrs are generally tinctured with re- 
publicanifm and Jacobinifm, will any man of com- 
mon fenfe fuppofe the non-repeal of tefts and re- 
ftridions perfifted in merely on religious motives ? 
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rfhall, from this fearful epoch of the French 
revolution, have many doubts in political maxims, 
which have been very generally fubfcribed to for" 
thefe laft twenty years ; and, among others, on the . 
queftion of toleration, for thofe countries in which 
' it has not been either the law or policy of the Jlate, 
The tolerating fpirit of the old government of 
France was one of the chief engines of its deftruc- 
tion ; and Ihould the noblefl: iyftem of government 
the world ever faw — that of Britain — receive a 
mortal wound — that wound will have its origin in 
the fame caufe. Were I a Spanilh minifter, I 
might advife my mafter to regulate the inquifition ; 

but I would not advife him to abolifh it thanks 

to Jacohinifm. 
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^0 Arthur Young, EJq* Bradjield Hall, near Bury. 

Cronun and Anchor » March i8, 1793, 

SIR, 

T AM delired by the Committee to communicate to you 
the inclofed Refolutions, which they. came to laft night. 
It is their wifh, not only to pay the tribute they think 
due to fo excellent a performance, but to call the attention 
of the public to a work which cannot fail of making a 
great impreflion on all who read it. 

I join moft heartily in the fentiments of the .Commit- 
tee; and I hope the ftep they have taken will be approved 
by you. 

I have the honour to be, 

S I R, 

Your moft obedient, and very humble i'ervant, 
JOHN REEVES. Chairman. 


Cro’wn and Anchor ^ March 15, 1793. 

At a Meeting of the General Committeey this Dayy 
RESOLVED, 

XHAX the thanks of this Committee be given to 
Arthur Young, Efq. for his excellent Pamphlet, inti- 
tuled, “ The ExSmple of France a Warning to Britain in 
which he has fuccefsfully oppofed the teftimony of fadts 
and experience to the hazardous fpeculations of vifionary 
theorifts in matters of government. 

RESOLVED, 

Xhat the laid refolution be inferted in the Newfpapcrs, 


To Arthur Young, EJq . 


S I R, 


h/Ielford, April 7, 1793* 


J AM defired by the Committee of the Affociation of 
Loyal Inhabitants of the Hundred of Babergh, to tranf- 
mit to you the following Refolution: 


“ That the beft and mod: cordial thanks of the Com- 
mittee be given to Arthur Young, Efq. for his ex- 
cellent P amphlet, fo particularly ufeful at this crifis, in- 
tituled, The Example of France a Warning to Britain j ” 
and that the Secretary be requefted to communicate them, 
by a letter addrefled to him at Bradfield-Hall.” 

I feel the greateft' fatisfaftion in fending you the above 
refolution, becaufe it affords me an opportunity of inform- 
ing you, that it paffed not merely with unanimity, but 
with the ftrongeft expreflions of approbation and applaufe. 
Permit me to add my acknowledgments for the pleafure 
and in{lru£lion I have received from a publication, which, 
while it gives you a juft claim to the efteem, refpedl, and 
gratitude of every friend to the conftitution, will, as its 
next beft reward, fubjedl you to the cenfure and calumny 
of all the enemies to order and good government. 


I am, .Very refpe£l:fully, 

’ your moft humble fervant. 


CHARLES EDWARD STEWART. 


J’o Arthur Young, Efq, 

Halefwortb, SufFolk, June lo, 179, 

SIR, 

I HAVE the honour, as Secretary to the Loyal Aflbci- 
ation of the Hundred of Bly thing, to tr^nfmit you 
a copy of a vote of thanks, which pafled at the laft 
meeting of our Committee, for your late publication, — 
« The Example of France a Warning to Britain” And I 
cannot help taking the liberty of adding my own, as an 
individual, for the obligation you have conferred upon the 
Public, by placing the Queftion in fo clear a point of 
view. I am. Sir, 

With the greateft refpeft, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

P. JERMYN. 


BLYTHING LOYAL ASSOCIATION. 

jit a Meeting of the Committee of this Affhciation^ held by 
adjournment at the Three Tuns^ in Yoxford, on Wed- 
nefday^ the T.'ld day of May^ 1793 , 


RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

THAT the thanks of this Committee be given to 

Arthur Young, Efq. for his late judicious' publication 

intituled, « The Example of France a Warning to Bri- 

iain f and that a copy of this rcfolution be tranfmittcd 
to him by the Secretary. 

By the Committee, 


I • JERMYN, Secretary. 


Tq Arthur Young, Efq, 

„ - Red Houfe, Suffolk, June 7, 179J. 

« 1 R, 

J AM forry I have not been fooner able to tranfmit to 
you the Thanks of the Bosmere and Claydon, and 
Stow AfTociation, for your very excellent work, The 
Example 0^ France a TFarning to Eritain^* ss voted on 
Tuefday laft. Permit me to aflure you, that no one 
more heartily joins in the vote of approbation than, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 

MILESON EDGAR. 


HUNDREDS OF BOSMERE AND CLAYDON, 
AND STOW ASSOCIATION. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of this AJfoclation^ held hy 
adjournment at the King^s Head Inn^ in 'Needham- 
Market, this J^th day of fune^ I793j 

MILESON EDGAR, Efq. in the Chair. 
resolved, 

THAT the thanks of this Society be tranfmitted by 
the Chairman to Arthur Young, Efq. for his excellent 
work, intituled, The Exctmple of France a Warning to 
Eritain'^ 

By order of the Committee, 

JOHN MARRIOTT, Secretary. 
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Arthur Young, Efq, 


S I R. 


Hoxnt Hall, Suffolk', April i6, 


S Chairman of the Loyal Aflbciation of the hundreds 



of Hoxne and Hartfmere, I have the honour to 
tranfmit to you the warmeft thanks of the Committee, 
which met laft Thurfday, at Eye, for your incomparable 
pamphlet, intituled, “ The Example of France a Warning 
to Britain^ And I beg leave to add my own in parti- 
cular, for the fingular fatisfaftion I have experienced from 
the perufel of that publication. 


I am. Sir, 


Your moil: obedient humble fervant. 


THO. MAYNARD. 
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To Arthur Young, Efq. 


I ^ May 8, 1793* 

j AM defired by the ' Committee of the AfTociation for 

the Hundred of Cosford, and vicinity of Hadleigh, to 
tranfmit to you the following Refolution, which was this 
day pafled unanimbufly ; 

, “ RESOLVED, 

THAT the fincere and earneft thanks of this Com- 
mittee be given to Arthur Young, Efq. for his ad- 
mirable publication, intituled, « The Example of France 
a Warning to Britain:**— z work which fliould' be trea- 
fured in the mind of every Englilhman, who wifties not 
to fee the foundations of order and good government 
overturned, and the comely edifice of our envied confti- 
tution, erefted on thofe foundations, tumbled into ruins.’* 

Allow me to add the fatisfa^fion I have individually re- 
ceived from the.perufal of the foregoing pamphlet, which 
fo ably fupports its point, by the moft unanfwerable of all 
teftimony, fa£ts and experience. An abftra£l of it can- 
not fail of being generally ufeful. 

I am, with much efteem, 

Sir, your very faithful humble fervant, 
G. WATSON. 


WOODBRIDGE DIVISION ASSOCIATION. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the above ■^ffociation^ held 
at the Shire-Halh °f J^ne^ 1793, 

P. B. BROKE, Efq. Chairman, i 

IT WAS UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED, 

^T^HAT the thanks of this Aflbciation be given to Ar- 
thur Young, Efq. for his moft excellent pamph- 
let, intituled, “ The Example of France a Warning to Bri-‘ 
tain j” wherein the miferies and diftrefs brought upon that 
nation, the cruelties and oppreflions praftifed upon indi- 
viduals by miftaken philofophy, and the deceitful doftrines 
of Liberty and Equality^ are, by fads that chill humanity 
with horror, inconteftibly proved and confirmed. 

J. S YER, M. D. Secretary. 
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Page 187. laft line— /or doubling its paper value, read doubting 
its par value. , 

' 189. line i^,~—dele the inverted commas, and add them, lino 
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Jn the PrefSi and Jpeedily will he publijhedy 

\ 

(Price 6d. or 2 I. 2s. per Hundred,) 

' An ABSTRACT of the 

Example of France a W arning to Britain. 

AddrefTed Particularly to Farmers and the Labouring 

Poor. 


Aljo in the PreJSf and Jpeedily will he piihlijhed, 

IN TWO QUARTO VOLUMES, 

A SECOND EDITION, with many Additions 
and Improvements, of 

T R A V E L S 

THROUGH 

FRANCE, and Part of SPAIN 
and ITALY: 

DURING 

•The Years 1787, 1788, and 1780. 

By the Author of this Pamphlet. 

i 

Continue puhlijhing, in Monthly Numhers, 

ANNALS of agriculture. 

In No. no. is a Sermon on the Death of the King 
of France, by the Author (if this Pamphlet. 





